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This practicum report describes an effort to develop 
elective teacher and administrator evaluation system for a small 
suburb^ school system in Connecticut • Besides meeting the 
requirements of a mandate from the state legislature, the system was 
also intended to enable the local school board to implement an 
incentive pay plan. A narrative evaluation form for teachers was 
developed, while a management by objectives system was simultaneously 
devised for the evaluation of administrators. It was also decided to 
use the clinical supervision prc^cess to improve instructional 
practices separately from the evaluation system. Two clinical 
supervision practitioners conducted numerous activities for, the 
orientation, training, and monitoring of a randomly selected group of 
30 teachers. Thes0 teachers were administered preinter vention and 
postintervention questionnaires to indrcate any changes in their 
attitudes toward supervision. (Author/JG) 
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A TEACHER EVALUATION - SUPERVISION MODEL 

FOR A 

'small school district 

by 



Philip Hall^ ^ 
Douglas Militzok 
William Mullin-^ 
Peter Roach^ 



1 Science departmei^^: head, Talcott Junior High School, 
West Hartford , Connecticut. 

2 Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 'West Hartford Public Schoo 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 

3 .Superintendent of Schools, East Hampton, Connecticut. 

4 Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent, Hartford 
Public Schools , Hartford, Connecticut. 



The purpose of this practicum was to develop an effective 
teacher and administrator evaluation system for a small scihool 
district in accordance with a State Mandate. .A narrative 
evaluation form was developed for teachers while a management- 
by-obJectives plan was initiated at the administrative level. 
The clinical supervision process was utilized as a means to 
initiate improvement of instructional practices as separate 
from evaluati^on. A pre-post supervision^ attitude opinionnalre 
was devised and administered to indicate change in attitudes 

toward supervision. The C^PP modBi of ev^Ujation served as 

^\ 

the format and general evaluation for fhf^ piacticum. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The problem was to develop an effective tieacher and 
administrator evaluation system for a rural comjpnunlty of 
less than 10,000 population. 

East Hampton, Connecticut, was a small summer resort 
community located only 30 minutes from the downtown 
metropolitan area of Hartford. It is the fastest growing 
community In Middlesex County. Residents of the City of 
Hartford are moving to th6 neighboring suburban communities 
displacing these suburbanites who In turn are relocating in 
towns such as East Hampton. 

Different socio-economic neighborhoods are developing. 
These residents vary from upper-middle class executive and 
middle management types to the low income unskilled laborer. 

At the onset of this practicum, the Board of Education 
was comprised of members who were moderately progressive 
toward the educational program as well a€ the initiators 
of a multimillion dollar school building program. The newly 
elected Board of Education tends to be more conservative with 
its emphasis upon basic educational skills. However, this 
board continues to support the building program as evidenced 
by a recent bond issue in favor of a high school addition'! 

■ c 
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As a result of a mandate from the -1973 General Assembly 
of the State of Connecticut, the Board of Education directed 
the superintendent of schools to develop an evaluation device 
that would not only meet the mandate but also satisfy the 
Board's desire to implement their incentive pay plan. 

The superintendent initiated the formation of an evaluation 
committee which was comprised of teachers and administrators. 
This committee researched the literature on evaluation, solicited 
staff input, and developed an evaluation tool supported by the 
overwhelming majority of teachers in East Hampton. As a resulP, 
the superintendent delegated"ihc responsibility to the committee 
to present it to ^ho Board of Education for adoption. The Board 
will react prior to the ejnd of the '73-'74 school year. 

After the Boatifi of Education meeting on evaluarifFon , the 
superintendent ernoDbaslzed his obligation to do all in his power 
^ to help the teacher^ improve their instruction prior to the act 
of evaliuatlon. 



^ho Boar(|l directed th^Ssuperintcndcnt to establish a 
supervision model that wcXulq have the characteristics of 
being non-threatening and devoid of evaluation. Although 
many supervision models met^hese criteria, none did as 

\ 

thorough a job as did clinical supervision. 
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wo clinical supervison practitioners from West Hartford 
designed and conducted numerous activities for the orientation, 
training and monitoring of a randomly selected group of 30 
teachers from within the scl^ol system. These teachers 
were administered a pre-post opinionnaire on attitudes toward 
supervision to determine attitudlnal change. 

Concurrently, while developing a teacher evaluation 
model, there had .to be a method devised for evaluating the 
administrative staff^. A consultant from 'West Hartford pre- 
sented a plan to the administrators for Management-By-Objectives. 
A Management-By-Objectives system was developed that allowed 
administrators and department heads to state their annual 
objectives. The evaluation of the administrators and department 
heads by the superintendent would be based on the degree of 
success attained. A time frame for the objectives for the school 
year 1974-75 was initiated. 

Due to the complexity of this practicum, many decisiods 
had to be made. The Board of Education, as the decision-maker, 
needed to act on the recommendations of the evaluation 
committee regarding the evaluation device; The superintendent, 
also a decision-maker, needed to act upon the results of the 
clinical supervision component of this practicum as well as a 



Management-By-ObjectivL! lormcii. 

The highlights of the decisions arc as follows: 

a) a narrative evaluation tool way^cc^ptod by the super- 
intendent as devised and presente^K-to the Board of Edufatlon 

b) a modification of clinical supervision was a<^opted to 
meet the needs of this small town; c) a Managemont-By- 
Objective format/v^s accepted as presented with its imple- 
mentation starting immediately. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE COMMUNITY 

Background of tho Community 

The population of the cbmmunlty of East Hampton Is 
8,000. It is a rural and agricultural town. There are no 
large congested areas of housing classified as standard 
or substandard, except for tho Lake Pocotopaug area, 
the town center and the Middle Haddam-Cobait areas. 

Past census data show the number of dwelling units 
at 1,301 units in 1940; 1,724 in 1950; and 2,497 in 1967 
This indicates that some 48% of the dwellings are less 
than 27 years old . 

The neighborhood analysis map (Pagell) shows the 
general outlines in town areas outside of the lake ccntc|j 
section. The map indicates neighborhoods with a heavy 
broken line and the statistical districts which compose 
them with a light broken line. 

Neighborhood A comprises the sparsely populated 
residential area north of the high density development 
around Lake Pocotopaug. The Clark Hill, Black Ridge 
and Cobalt sections of East Hampton are in' the northern 
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half of the western side of the town which is designated as 
-Nelghbbrhood B. The Lake Pocotopaug district was once a 
seasonal community with easy access to the lake for summer 
time activities . 

* 

The Town Center contained more year-round residential 
structures and a few single lly seasonal cottages. .One of 
the most sparsely settled areas of East Hampton is Nsighborhood E, 
composed mainly of steep hills and swamp land which hinders 
development on a large scale. It includes the neighborhoods of 
the Flanders, Tartia and Salmon River. Commercially speaking, 
this neighborhood depends on the Town* Center. 

Neighborhood F comprises the southwestern center ot the 
town including Hog Hill and Haddam Neck areas with a portion 
of the Middle Haddam settlement. A considerable amount of 
construction has recently ^aken place in this area. This is due 
to the sizeable amount* of land for building. 

Lake Pocotopaug Is congested with many small summer 
cottage facilities. These dwellings are slowly being changed 
into year-round homes. Low income families are moving into ■ 
this community bringing along with them the attitudes and values 
generated by people of this Income level. These fami/les are^ 
faced with financial problems as wqjl as presenting some new 



J 

problems to the educational system. Congestion of these homes 
has caused serious defects m the* sowage system designed to 
accommodate a sparsely populated neighborhood. As a result, 
the lake is becoming polluted. 

Several of the large summer re-sorts have recenltv been 
^emoUshecJ to allow space for the nc^w large? apartment con- 
glomerations presently being constructed. These focilltles 
win attract families with fewer childreadue to the limited 
number of rooms in the apartments. The Mid-State Regional 
Plannin(3 Agency predicts that this lake area will quickly 
^ emerge as a major apartment community whenever the sewage 
and drainage systems are redesigned and roco^p^ructed . 

The Central part of Cast Hampton is very congested with 
many abandoned buildings in need of d'emolition. Lower| middle 
Income type families are living in this part of the community 
and consequently outnumber the other residents. Historically 
' speaking this area of town is riph with tradition. 

The professional people reside in homes in the Middle 
Haddam dlstrict.^ Many Wesleyan University faculty members 
and e:jcecutlves of*the American education Press reside In the 
affluent portion of the Middle Hnddam community. 

The rur^l agricultural areas of East Hamiixton-arc currently 

'-3- ■ . • 
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t;)eing devQlopcd by the housing authority as residential areas. ' 
People with a wide income rah^e are moving into this comrhunity 
bringing with them^ different ideas- on hew an educational system 
should operate. 

New inhabitants have brought progressive educational ^ 

» \ 

attitudes with them as they arrive from the City of Hartford and 
its surroundi^ig communities . The educational objectives of 
Bast Hampton are beginning to place more emphasis on the 
individual needs of students. The population has been steadily 
*^ising to such numbers that additional facilities had to be con- 

a * ■ 

structed to meet the current demands for space. 

Demands^ by the newcomers have made the superintendent 

^ * K ■ - 

of schools Ipok for new methods of improving the learning 

^ ' ■ ' * '' 

environment for children. New emphasis for more accountability 

has persuaded the school board to direct the superintendent to . 

secure jiew methods of improving the performance of teachers in ^ 

the classroom.. With more adequate supervision throughout 

the school system, the board felt that more relevant teachinfcf 

methods ancj^^techniques would result. Students in the classrooms 

will ultimately feceive bevtter instruction and the educational 

climate in each class will be more conducive for improved 

student performance. 
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Not too far away from this rural community are the cities 
t 

C|f Hartford and West Hartford, the capitol of the state of 
Connecticut, Hartford, is a densely populated community with 
. over 160,000 people. The educational system is confronted' 
with all the urban problems facing most metropolitan areas. 

4 

This school system has a population of 2 8,000 students whose 
racial breakdown has radically changed within the past eight 
to ten years . 

West Hartford is an upper middle income community 
currently called the "bedroom" suburbajn- town pf Hartford. It 
is one of the wealthiest towns in the state of Connecticut. 
The educational system is a progressive one with many 
innovative programs for improving the instructional programs 
for its students. Both Hartford and West Hartford have built 
several new educational facilities designed to better meet the 
needs of the individual students in their systems. 

Superintendent William MuUin of East Hampton was 
directed by the Board of Education to seek methdds to improve 
the instructional program^s and evaluate all staff, members 
employed by the system. The location of Hartford and West 
Y Hartford along. With its advanced educational programming 
encourageiJ Mr. MuUin to approach administrators in these 
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two cities for assis'tanco in di^voU^pinq an improved super- 
visory and evaluative system. 

Recognized as the fastest cjrowing community in 
Middlesex County, the Cast Hampton Community I^eva^^opment 
Action I^rogram stated that its major educational goal is to 
maintain a continual research sti^y to improve methods of 
providing a dynamic educational system within the limits 
of the town's resources. 

X 

Background on the Teaching Staff of East Hampton 

There are five educational facilities in this fast-growing 
rural community. Three' elementary schools, Middle Haddam, 
Center and Memorial, house all the elementary^^rade^K-S 
in buildings considered to be standard or traditional structures. 
One new^ly-b^ilt junior high school- houses the superintendent's 
office. This facility is equipped with modern materials 
designed for junior high students \The East Hampton High 
School will be expanded with more space for physical 
education and science. East Hampton is demonstrating to its 
citizenry that the school system is making the necessary 
preparations to meet the above stated goal recently established 
by the CDAP planning agency. 

There are one hundred twelve teachers employed by the 
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East Hampton Board of Education, fifty of tho staff hnvo the 
Bachelor's degree. Twenty-six of the staff have been teaching 
for 15 years or more. Forty-two percent of the staff are over 
3Q years of age. Of the 112 teachers there are 51 males on 
the roster piost of whom are teaching on the junior and senior 
high school levels. 

A comprehensive survey of thVteaching staff was con- 
ducted to obtain a complete picture of their background both 
from the educational and sociological aspects. This study 
' should be done in any small community interested in develop- 
ing a new evaluative technique for its educational system. 
Compared with the socio-economic background of the com- 
munity, cerlMn problems or conflicts can be averted if there 
are jdrarsticallyjopposing views from the community and the 
staff of the .school system. 

'^<)ne aspect of the study of the staff centered upon the 
t&^cher-tralning institutions to^examine where the teachers 
of East%ampton were trained. Did'mQst of them receive 
the Ir^ education in the sta.te orConnecticut? Or, did they 
migrate in^the state from institutions in other states of 
^the country ' ' 

-7- 
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Twent){>Sj6^en percent of the primary [teachers, attended 
itral Connecticut State College. Another local state 
co^^llWe'has contributed to the staff in Eal^Hampton; 
Eas\em Connecticut State College in Willim'antic has ten 
graduates working ia the primary grades . Seventeen 
colleges are represented by teachers on this K-3 grade 
level. Vifty-two perfcent of the primary teaching staff was 
\trained i A colleges located in the state of Connecticut. 
Ih additionUo the two institutions already mentioned, 
St\ Joseph' s\coIlege, the University of Connecticut, 
QuiWnipiac C^lege , Southern Connecticut Sta te College 
and the. University of Hartford are Institutions that have 
prepared teacher^to teach students who are in their for- 
mative istages of their educational careers. The other 48% 
of the teicher tr^ni\g instltutiSns for primary teachers in 
East Hami^on are located in the New Er^land States. 

Teache\s in the middle grades (4-6) come from twenty 
colleges andYniversitles. Eight of these institutions are 
located in theWte of Connecticut. Of the otjier twelve 
colleges olevenWe situated in New England and one is in 
Pennsylvania. TPsje elementary teachers in East Hampton 

-8- 
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'are prcdomincitcly locally traiucMl prc^fi^ssionals who have 
graduated from" Connecticut schools which arc considered 
by many authorities in education to be amongst the better 
teacher training institutions for thr^ clt?mcntQry grades. 
Modern methods and current trcuuls oro being taught by these 
local institutions to keo^j their graduates prepared to me^et 
the educational demands currently being made by com- 
munities such as East Hampton. 

The Junior high school teaching staff consists of 

'I 

graduates from 14 post-secondary schools/ Fifty-percent / 
of these teachers received their training in the state at 
Connecticut State College in New Britain^ Southern and 
Eastern Connecticut Colleges and the University of 
Connecticut. A few of the teachers at this level are from 
colleges located in California and Ohio. ^ 

High school teachers In East Hampton have graduated 
from thlrty-ffve colleges located throughout the United States. 
The University of Connecticut has more graduates teaching 
in tl(lis level than any of the other institutior^. This wide 
distribution of colleges may have, to some degree, a signi- 
ficant bearing on the attitude of the teachers towards a new 

-9- 
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method of evaluation or liupcrvi:! ion to instituted <U^the 
secondary Bchool level. ' 

Twenty teachers of special areas such as Art, Reading, 
Music, Guidance, Learning Disabilities, Spanish and 
Physical Education are graduates of eleven Connecticut 
colleges. All of the Reading, Learning Disabilities and 
Guidance people are from colleges in Connecticut. Ten ' 
colleges across th6 United States have sent the other ten 
teachers of special areas to the town of East Hampton. 

There arc^ten administrators on staff. Five t)f these 
educators received degrees from the University of 
Connecticut. The rapport among- the administrators is one 
tha tls positive and educa^tionally centered. The rapport 
among teachers throughout the system is also positive 
which results in cooperation with each other under most 
circumstances. 

In. summary, the community and the school staff have 
the same objectives in mind, to upgrade the educational 
system and to improve the educational climate in the 
schools/ This can be brought about by assisting^teachers 
to improve their classroom techniques along with the cooperative 
support! of the East Hampton community. 




CHAPTER II 
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EVALUATION MOlJ&l 



The 1973 General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
amended Section 10-151 of the General Statutes to require 
that each local superintendent of schools 

4 

shall annually evaluate or cause to be 
evaluated each teacher and report the 
results of such evaluation and make 
recommendations to the fown or regional 
Board of Education. Such evaluation' 
shall be based upon minimum performance 
- criteria established by the State Board of 
Education and such additional performo^ice 
criteria as the local or regional Board of • 
\ Education may , by negotiation , establish. 
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' ^he report «of the advisory committee to establish mi ^^^^^ 
performance criteria set down the following guidelines for the 
development of an evaluation plan: 

1. Each professiojcial shall cooperatively determine 
with the evaluato^(s) the objectives upon which 
his or her evaluation shall be based. 

2. The evaluation program i^^jtoop'^ratively ^planned , 
carried out and' evaitjatcd[ b{ all levels o/ the 
staff,. 

3. The purposes of the evaluation progj^m are clearly 
stated in writing and are well knowtvto the 
evaluators and those who are to be evaluated. 



4. Thr goiK^ral rc\sponsibi lltios and specific tasks 
of the tf^achc^r's position should be comprehen- 
7^ slvely defined, and this definition should serve 
as the frame of reference for evaluation. 

1 5. The accountability relationship of each position 
V should be clearly determined. The teacher should 

know and understand the means by which he or she 
will be evaluated In relation to that position. 

6. Evaluations are more diagnostic thja^^ludgmental . 
The process should help analyze th^ teaching and 
learning to |)lan how to Improve. 

'7. Evaluation should take Into account Influences 
on the learning environment such as material 
and professional resources. 

8. Self-evaluation is an essential aspect of the 
program. Teaefhers are given the opportunity to 
evaluate themselves In positive and cons^tructive 
ways. 

9. The self-image and self-respect of t(?achers should - 
be maintained and enhanced. Positive self-concepts 
can be fostered by an effective evaluation plan. 

10. l*he nature of the evaluations Is such that it 
encourages teacher creativity and e>tperimentatlon 
in planning and guiding the teacher-learning 
exp^iences .provided children. 

11. The program makes amplt? provision for clear, 
personalized, constructive feedback. 

The East Hampton School SyMom did not have an evaluation 

instrument that met the minimum criteria as suggested by the 

advisory committee. The instrument being used was developed 

a number of years ago In a cooperative effort with the teaching 



staff and administration. 



Tho mothcMi uiumI Wi).s n rhj't'k of! list of itrnui (Appendix A) 
relating to various aspects of teacher performance. The 

problems this method 'presented w^e numerous and complex. ^ ^-^^ 

Tho Board of Education In the community is very cogni- 
zant of the need for evaluation of performance. During the 
last negotiations, the teaching staff reluctantly agreed to 
an Incentive pay plan. The numerous constraints on the 

fejudget prevented the incentive plan from having any ro^ ' '"'^ 

substance. An arbitrary figure of $5,000 was added to 

th6 budget to cover Incentive pay. 

The administrative staff wa^s then assigned the res- 

% • \_ 

ponsibility of determining the members of the teaching 

4 

Staff to be granted Incentive pay. 

^ ,The administrators met to determine the course of * ' . 
action necessary to implement the desire pi the East 
Hampton Board of Education. • ' 

The following concerns emlnntod from several briain- 
storming sessions: 



1. East Hampton does not have an evaluation system 
satisfying the State mandate. ^ 

r 

2. The present model Is unsatisfactory. 

3. The Board of Education- has Implemented an 
Incentive pay plan and this must be carried out. 
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Mdny othor facnis of waiuatifHi wcrc^ dincusscd, analyzed, 

tind defined during the sessions the administrative staff devoted 

to the topic, - ' ^ . 

In order to determine deci^4-Qn alternatives, it was decided 

to delineate, obtain, and provide as much useful inforrr^ation 

as possible concerning the areajof teacher evaluation. 

This baseline data is sumnlarizod as follows: 

^ - One of the factors thai determines the quality of 

df the educational program is th^^uality of the clas^poom 

instruction or the professional efficiency and skill of the 

teache'". Techniques for judging teaching skills- have been 

developed and tested through classroom observation and 

the interaction between pupils and the teacher, ^ 

Teacher evaluation begins before the. teacher appears 

f 

on -the job because new teachc^rs must be employed to 
replace thbse who leave for various reasons, 'in fact, 
-nJ the school administratoi^ begins the process of teacher 
evaluations with his recruitment procedures, 

Assuming*thatthe school administrator has used 
his best professiona^l judgment in the selection of new 
teachers, it is important that the process of evaluation 

4 

be continued for botja the now nnd the old members of 

-I's- 
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the Staff. The evaluation of n toachor i% a process In 
which judgments are made regarding the teacher and 
his work. Desirably, the evaluation of a teacher Is 
a cooperative and cdlatinuing process for the purpose 
of improving the quejUty of Instruction, a process 
In which the teacher and others who work with him 
in the evaluation review the teacher's general and 
specific responsib^tles , examine the conditions 
under which the teacher is working, determine 
whether the teacher Is meeting the responsibilities 
satisfactorily, and decide upon changes, if any, 
that should be made In the responsibilities, the 
conditions, or the teaching. 

The evaluation of teachers Is made more 
imperative because of the State's tenure law. The 
teaching profession has a right -to protect Itself 
from incompetent teachers on the one hand; on the 
other hand, the Individual teacher has the right to 
know the basis on which an evaluation of his or her 
work Is made. 

An ovaluatlon^lnstrument should be prepared by 
the school administrator which contains Items 

-16- 
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mutually cuitcmmI upon by llu' iuiniinistration and the 
teaching staff. Tljl-s boc()mr\s n written record of ccich 
evaluation and should be m<\dc availabl.o to the teacher, 
and agreed to by the teacher, before bocominq a part 
of the teacher's personnel file. 

Teacher evaluation rr)ay bo both formal and 
informah Informal evaluation is a result of the 
Impression created by the teacher in the casual, 
day-to-day relationships in and about the school. 
There are some teachers who, by the nature of their * 
.periS^'^hlity , are lOn^ders and who "carry the ball." 
They may not bo thoiSo who hold office in the teachers* 
organization, nor always sorvo as chairmen of com- 
mittees, although those aro Indications of the respect 
In which thf^y are held by their fellow teachers. Students 
who may not be in their classes recognize and greet 
thorn in the corridors. Th(>y orc^ a part of the community 
and accepted as such apart from any professional skills 
they may possess. Their opinions ortd respected by the 
administration and the staff. They *'get things done . " 

Formal evalua^idnls confined to classroom obser- 
vation where the prcefesslonal sklJl of the tea.cher is 

-17- 



displayed through the classroom activities. Merc an . 
assessment is made of teaching methods or techniques. 

The development of the actual evaluation instrument 
is left to the. individual school administrator in coopera- 
tion with the teachers.. It may be all-inclusive or res- 
tricted to a few major items. If it is all-inclusive, , 
individual classroom observations should be confined to 
only a portion of the Items with subsequent visits 
devoted to any ^observation or evaluation of those items 
not jioted in any prior visit. 

Item^that are included in the evaluation instrument 
should be demonstrated and a means of improvemeijt 
should be established . In other words , the teacher 
should have the opportunity to improve by knowing; ^how 
imprbvSment can be obtained. 

Teacher evaluations as determined by classroom 
observation, should be followed by a conference between 
the .teacher ^nd the evaluator. 
^ The teacher should have the opportunity to express 
his'own self-evaluafion . From the exchange of evaluations 
should come a course of action for improvement, if 
necessary. The evaluation record should be acknowledged 
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by thc^' teacher, not neccjssarily as an agreement of the 
evaluation, but as an ackxiowledgmcnt that the evaluation, 
has been made. ^ 

In evaluating teachers, the emphasis is on making 
judgments in relationship to objectives7-TK)t on judging . 
the personal worth of people. 

Good evaluation ts preceded by:'' *^ - ^*r^ -v . 

1 . A determination of what Ls important ^criteria) 

2 . Measurement 
: ' 3. Analysis 

4 . ' Interpretation • 

^ Formal evaluations should be analytic rather than 

comparative, establishing whether the teacher reaches 

various standards but avoiding attempts to compare the . 

teacher with other teachers. The emphasis should be on 

helping individuSls'improve their contributions to the 

learning of school children rather than on taking punitive 

or motivation techniques, 

- There is some evidence^ that teachers welcome 

evaluation if': ^ 

1. The major focus is on improving rather than 
/ fault-finding; 



2 . The information produced is meaningful 
to the teacher; and 

3. The principal takes the necessary time 
to collect information that is adequate 
and to discuss it with the teacher. 

This research implies the need to have agreement 
on purpose, and this can occur only when purposes 
and procedu)-es are specific. 

Considerable resistance to discriminatory 
evaluation of teachers exists in spite of the 

\ 

advantage of such evaluation. 

Changes in goals and procedures of evaluation 
are resisted by various forces, and teachers* 
organizations are one of the strong forces opposed to 
discriminating evaluations or evaluations which 
'expand beyond the single ^rpose of improving 
instruction. 

Removal of resistance to evaluation depen4s on 
clear organizational goals, resources adequate for 
training evaluators (and providing adequate time for 
them to perform tasks required) ,' and clarity of the 
rel^ionship of the organizational goals and the task 
of the cvaluator . 
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The base lino data was obtained by a careful analysis of 
maferials prdvided,by an ERIC search #740009 , "Teacher 
Evaluation-Theory, Goals and Instruments/' This search was 
conducted by the Area Cooperative Educational Services of 
North Haven, Coj^necticut , 

The base line data will serve as a basis for determining 
objectives. But these objectives cannot be realized if the 
community or the school personnel are unable to accept them 

In another section of this rcpJort an,analysis of the 
community-iAPresented. It is also interesting to note that 
the community socio^^%mnomic profile' seems to be changing. 
In the 1960 census the community^w^s one of the highest in 
frequency of low-income families in the county->..,.^^e 1970 
census projects a turn in this area with a 25% drop in low- 
income families. This is quite evident in the reflection of 

\ 

community values. / 

The administrative staff next turned to the problem of 
identifying objectives to meet the following goals: 

1. The State mandate for an evaluation system. 

2. To satisfy the Board of Education's desire for 
accountability. 

3. To develop a model that will satisfy both the 
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toachor .group anchtho administrative group. 

4. To determine the compatability , if any, 
between evaluation and^ncentive pay. 

It was determined that the following Improvement oriented 

objectives should be pursued in order to meet the needs that 

have been identified. 

1. To 'determine the purposes of teacher evaluation 
in the community of East Hampton, Connecticut. 

2. To determine the possible problems that might 
exist in implementing a teacher evaluation 
model in East Hampton.. 

v_ 3. To determine what criteria should be used In 
the development of an evaluation model, 

4. To determine the methods to use to collect 
information in order to implement evaluation. 

5. To determine the measuring instruments to be 
used in the evaluation model. 

6. To determine the method to use for clear and 
precise communication between the evaluator 
and the evaluatee. 

Input ' 

Over two years ago the Board of Education had requested the 

local teachers' organization to begin to design a more adequate 

model of evaluation that would be accepted by ^he staff and the 

administration. The teachers* organization gave only lip service 

to this request. It therefore became the responsibility of the 
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superintendent to implement procedures to design an evaluation 
model that would.be acceptable to all parties '^d still be within 
the minimum criteria as established by the State mandate. 

It was of utmo^ importanct^ that the selection of personnel 
to serve on this committee be handled in a democratic fashion. 

The administrative staff met and discussed possible ways of- 
selecting committee members 7^ It was decided that a notice would 
be sent to all staff members explaining the need for the establish- 
ment of the committee and the purpose it was to serve and then ask 
for volunteers. A faculty meeting would be held in each school to 
explain the purpose and objectives of the committee. 

rit was hoped that at least two people would volunteer from 
each school. This was accomplished quite readily. 

The administrative staff .selected two principals to serve on 
the committee. The superintendent also served as an ex-officio 
member of the committee. 

The first meeting of the committee selected a chairman and 
a secretary. The discussion centered around the method to use 
to accomplish the committee' s goals. The administrators on 
the committee presented to the committee a summary of the 
improvement oriented objectives that they had previously determined, 
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Tho ^ommittoo as n whcrh* »nc-c(»pt(Ml tho objectives as the 
method of achieving the overall goals < 

The objectives now having been Ic^lentified, assessed 
and accepted the committee turned to t|ie problem of 
determining procedural designs and strategies to accomplish 
its purpose. The committee felt that they needed all 
avallc|ple research they could find to help them In their 
delUpelations . CRIC search #740009 was conducted especially 
for the work of this committee. This search co^istitutes the 
major iljbsearch data used in the development of an evaluation 
model |pr the Cast Hampton School System. 

evaluation committee representatives would hold 

V 

; in their respective buildings and discuss with each 
ir thoughts concerning evaluation. Results of these 
would be reported back in order for the committee 

She a philosophy of teacher evaluation, 
philosophy would then be distribilited among the staff 
refinement. The teacher represent^tfves would be 
ide to use in their discussions wit|r staff members. 
The guide for the committee members cove^'lJjrttTe following 
points: * 
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To improve teaching, including out-of-classroom 
activities as well as classroom instruction. (This 
purpose is not limited to teacher behavior but 
implies any action taken to Improve teaching 
systems, the teaching environment, or teacher 
behavior). 

To reward superior performance. 

To supply information for modification of assignments 
(including placement in another position, reduction of 
load, promotion to a leadership position, or,termi~ 
nation of employm'^t). 

To protect Individuals or the school system In legal 
matters (Including both the protection of teachers 
against a capricious new administrator and the 
protection of the school district and children 
against a harmful teacher). 
To validate the selection process. 
To provide a basis for career planning and Indivi- 
dual growth and development of the teacher 
(Including professional degrees and inservlce 
training programs). 
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In order to d(>tormino pbs'feiblo implementation problems a 
subcommittee would be appointed consisting of representation 
of the whole' committee and administrators to blTBlnstorm 
possible^problems. Surrounding communities would be 
contacted and asked if problems of implementation of an 
evaluation model could be identified. 

In determining the criteria to be used in an evaluation 
model the ERIC search would determine existing criteria 
being used in other parts of the country. The Connecticut 
Elementary Principals Association and the National Education 
Association Research Departments would also be used. 

The teacher representatives on the committee would meet 
with the staff in their individual buildings to receive input. 
The committee felt that involving teachers as well as other 
members of the educational community in the development of 
criteria might help establish more accurately defined criteria 
and might improve the morale of the professional staff. 

' The staff meetings would try to answer the following 
questions as determined by the committee: 

1. Who would decide on the criteria and their importance 

2. What procedure woufd be used to acquire information 
used in making this decision? 

3. How would the data gathered be analyzed? 



Process 

The procedural designs and strategies having ^epn determined, 

/ ■ 

it is now necessary to provide data and feedback to monitor the 
program. This data should be provided on a continuous basis 



Bnd sh^uIH be used to interpret the Out 



comes . 



The first major problem was that of selecting committee 
members. This was extremely important in ordet that prejudice 
against the committed would not arise. There was already a 
feeling^among a small but vociferous group of the teachers 
that they would not approve any form of evaluation model. 

The administrators spent considerable time during 
the fall months discussing the best possible ways of making 
th« committee be truly representative of the school syste^n, 

It was decided that each principal would call a 
faculty meeting to discuss with tho staff the state mandate 
and the desire of the Board of Education to impleit^ent a 
workable and compatible evaluation model for the 19 74 
school year. This meeting would also ask the teacher 

to select ways of sta ffing the committee. The principals 

D. ^ 

{ . left the room and the group then determined its representation. 

\ ^ 

The results were, two members from one primary school, 
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one member from a small primary school, three members from 
the mlddrfe school, two members ffom the junior high school, 
two members from the high school, one member from the 

special areas, an\l the chairman of the teacher negotiating 

•# \ - 

team. Two principals were chosen by the administrative group 
and the superintendent as an ex officio member. 

The Superintendent called the first organizational meeting 
and the group selected a chairman aSid a recorder. 

Almost immediately It became evident that procedural 
\barriers were beginning to^appear. The small opposition group 

began to start the rumor that the superintendent had hand 

\ ^ 

picked the committee and thJ^ chairman. Becoming aware of 

this the committee was deteriviined to correct this misunder- 

'* \ ' 

standing. Each member returned to his individual school, met 
with the staff, discussed the riimors and clarified misunder- 
^standings. \ ^ 

The coitlmittee accepted the! objectives and strategies 
as determined by the administrative group during the input 
stage. They could see no reason^ why this should present any 
constraints on the workings of thei committee. The procedural 
designs seemed to be what the committee hoped to accomplish. 
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A questionnaire was prcpanul and distributed to the staff. 

(Appendix A) The results were compiled by the representatives 

and then by the committee as a whole. The results of ihe 

questionnaire are as follows: 

1. What is to be eva-luated? Teacher performance, 
pupil performance, teacher learning, pupil 
learning, teacher instruction, etc." - 

R. Different people mentioned different things, with 
a diifeirent emphasis. All factors should be taken 
in^o consideration. Since each teacher is an 
individual, with hi^^own personality and his own 
methQds 'he will be* stronger in some areas and 
weaker in others. 

. . 2. Who and how many are to evaluate: principal, 
qljspartment head, advisor, co-workers, student 
polls? 

R. Most said principal; other townspeople; other 
teachers . 

3. Should we evaluate a teacher's performance or 
lesson content and ?lcllvery? 

R, The teacher and the evaluator should woVk 
together to strengthen the weak areas. 

4. Should the teacher be viewed as a hurnan being 
or a "professional"? 

R. The pat answer as a "human professional" or a 
"human teacher" . 

What arc we asking in this question? 

A teacher is a professional, but as a person he 
does have faults and weaknesses. However, as 
a teacher he should r.ry to correct them. 
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5. -.What purpose should the evaluation serve 7^ 

R. Consensus was that evaluation should be a* / 
means of helping a teacher become a bettef 
teacher through constructive, positive 
criticism . . ^ 

It was decided that the present evaluation checkoff list 

did not meet the requirements as determined by the staff. 

The decision was made to put^a\lde the moclel and begin work 

Immediately on the development of a more suljiable model, ' 



' A considerable period of time was set aside by the 

l'^ ^ ' ■ ■ , ^ 

committee for the representatives to explore with the various " ^ 
faculties *thelr feelings and concepts as to the purposres of 
teacher evaluation. -./-^^ 

The consensus of the entire staff centered around the 
following propositions: 

There Is a general agreement among educators that the 

most Important purpose of evaluating teaching Is the Improvement 
2 

of Instruction. 

However, the staff was not wlHlng to accept this def^ltlbn 

without certain stipulations: e.g. supervision can provide feedback 

' regarding behavior to tea^chers; physical environment and materials 

can be modified; self-evaluation can be used to Improve dlagnos^c 

skills of teachers , or Information can be gathered by other 

3 

teachers and discussed with the teacher, 
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The committee did agree that usually, when a teacher views 
^valuation as a means to iicjiprove his instruction, he accepts it 

■ J-' 

as a part of the teaching assignment. 

The te.achers in the East Hampton Schools are rather con- 
cerned about the incentive l^y plan. They feel it was imposed 

co- 
upon them. As a result, considerable debate occurred ^s to the 

purpose of evaluating teachers and regarding superior performance. 

This feeling was so strong that a great deal of effort went into 

the exploring of research in this area. 

The teachers recognizR the fact that people outside of school 

are asking why teachers should not be paid according to the 

excellence of this performance, e.g. how will pupils learnt, 

However, this use of teacher evaluation tends to meet with 

cofisidorable opposition from teachers. These increasing 

pressures from the school board and certain aspects of the 
, ^ ^^'^ ^ ^ 

' community for rewarding superior performance seem to be in 

direct conflict with many of the teachers in East Hampton. 

The teachers 3tatod that the major objection toward -this 

proposal was duo to the subjective nature of the evaluation. 

They suggest the use of objectively obtained measurements of 

specifi,c behav^r which have been related by research to "the 
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accomplishments of specific pupil outcomes. The teachers 
also stated emphatically that they resent. being classified 
into general categories of excellence, since excellence is 
specific to a situation as w^ll as a person. 

The committee wished to go on record as stating that thefr 
feelings concerning incentive pay could be summed up with the 
following cohclusionf better staff morale and better instructional 
program will result from adequate and creative supervision 
and orderly dismissal procedures for incompetent teachers. 

The evaluation committee concluded their work on this 
phase by adopting the following resolution: 

The purpose of evaluation is to promote improved performanc"^ 
Evaluation is a means for the attainment of this goal, and an 
end insltself. The focus of evaluation should be on the ide 
fication of aspects of 'day-to-day performance that can^d 

. t ■ ■. - 

should be l4?n|5t^ove,d . ^To do this most effectively:^ 

1. Responsibility and standards must be clarified. 

2. Specific performance objectives must be identified 
^ '^^^ and selected. 

3. Activities must be designed to achieve the objectives . 

4. Assessment must be made to estimate accomplishment, 

5. ' There must be communication to determine current 

status and future plans. 

Hit . - 
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One of the most important elements in the^e valuation sy3te'm 
isthat-of self-evaluation. Every effort has been made to insure 
that evaluation is a process done with teachers. It is a coopera- 
tive undertaking and it is carried on with mutual respect. 'It- ^ 
must be carried on in a professional atmosphere between the 
individuals involved. 

A subcommittee was appointed to try to Anticipate the 
possible problems that might present themselves in an attempt 
to implement a teacher evaluation model. The committee con- 
sisted of two teachers, two^principals , and the superintendent. 

r 

Discussion began concerning the human relations aspect 
when one person evaluates another. Wh^n evaluation pro- 
cedures include placing people in categories, e.g. "good" or 
"average," an emotional response is quite likely to be pre- * 
cipiitated on the part of some teachers. It.w^s determined that 

it might be necessary to provide psychological support for some 

I 

teachers being evaluated. 

The subcommittee raised two questions: 

1. Would thare be a reduction of creativity? 

There is a tendency for the teacher to be shaped by a 

rating scale regardless of whether or not the scale validly 

#»- 
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measures good teaching. He may confprm even though the 
measurement does not include necessary'behavlor or includes 
, behavior not pertinent to the work. Link^ states that especially 
under situatipns of merit pay, "a rating scale becomes a shaping 
device no- matter how supportive the supervisor, the principal, 
or the system. " i 

2. How often should a teacher be evaluated? 

Another problem of teacher evaluation is the feasibility>of 
evaluating all teachers annually. East Hampton, as with most 
small districts, does not h^ve sufficient number of administrative 
and supervisory staff to do an adequate job of evaluating. 

The purpose for evaluation has been stated by the teachers 
as one to improve teacher instruction. Therefore, it is necessary 
to have continuous evaluation of every teacher. This necessitates 
a supervisory staff effective eno^agh to handle the supervisory load. 

The committee now turned their efforts towards development of 
criteria for teacher evaluation . ^ 

The ERIC search material was carefully analyzed and discussed J 
Much of the material did not fit the\obj datives, of the committee and 
therefore was not used. 

One administrator contacted the Connecticut Elementary 
Principals Association for their research efforts in the State on 
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Connecticut, This proved practically worthless . The organiza- 
tion is not equipped to handle research gathering materials at 
this time. 

The National Educational Association pre seated- varying forms 
of philosophy but not much more data than the committee already 
possessed. 

Different members of the committee were assign.ed^ the task 
of personally visiting surrounding communities and discussing 
with teachers and/or administrators their feelings concerning j 
evaluation and incentive pay. The results from this 'survey | 
indicated tha^ (1) there was overwhelming agreement on the 
individual philosophies from each school, and (2) that the 
evaluation of a . teacher should bo a result of all efforts to provide 
he^lp in making the individual a'better teacher. There was con- 
siderable skepticism that incentive pay will do very much to 
improve teacher effectiveness. 

The committee then decided to prepare an agenda for each 
representative to take back to his respective schools to obtain 
the feelings, of the staff as to the criteria that would best suit 
the needs of the East Hampton Staff. Three que stions were to 
be discussed by the staff. 



1. Who will decide on the criteria and their importance? 

The committee reported that it was quite evident that 

the staff was very concerned as to thC criteria to be used for 

evaluation. The major topic ol. discussion dealt^with the assumption 

that any criteria based solely or mainly on an individual* s intuitive 

judgment are built on the weakest of foundations/ The committee 

♦ g 

pointed to research done by Ryans which indicates that criteria 
decisions would be improved if based on the pooled judgments of 
experts. Ryans points out that the group of experts (jury or authorities) 
may consist of: 

a. The totality of the known group of authorities or 



experts (e.g. all of the principals and supervisors 



in the school district 




embers of »a teachers 



professional organization, all college teachers of a 



specified subject matter, etc.). Of course, such a 



procedure usually is not feasible unless the totality 



of experts is relatively small. 



b. 



The random sample from the roster or membership 



list of a known group of authorities. 



c. 



A purposive sample drawn from the totality of 



authorities as defined. 
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d, A sample of individuals who have been specifically 
trained to make authoritative judgments regarding 
the criteria (e.g. , job analysts, trained observers, 
etc.). 

In education, method c probably is most often employed; 

however, Ryans suggests that it is the weakest of the four. He also 

warns that methods a,b, and d do "not necessarily insure Valid 

.criterion description, but they represent distinct Improvements." 

( 

Following Ryans theory the committee concluded that for the^ 
/ East Hampton School system the criteria determination should be 
made by a combination of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
possibly students. There was a reluctance to include parents. 

2. What procedure vwiU be used to acquire information 
\ used in making this decision? ^ 

7 

Again the committee .turned to research by Ryans. 

They printed Ryans- siVpl5ssible techniques, discussed each with 

staff members and asked them to rate them, either very worthwhile 

worthwhile, or not worthwhile. 

Ryan's six techniques and the Jesuits aro as follows: 

a. Free response--statcmcnts of what is important and 

the degree of importance, based upon the general 

impressions held by various members of the educational 

community. 

Result - Worthwhile 
O -37- 
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b. Checklist response--individuals indicate what is 
important and the degree of importance on a previously 
compiled of desired behaviors and outcomes. 
Result - Not worthwhile 

c. Position analysis--detailed systematic description 
of what 'is important for success and the degree of 
importance by individuals trained in carrying out such 
an analysis , 

Result - Worthwhile . ^ 

♦ 

d. Critical incidents description — detailed descriptions of 
actual incidents and behaviors that have been observed 
by experts to be "critical" in learner growth and 
development. (Note: This technique primarily deals 
with teacher behavior as opposed to learner outcomes). 
Result - Worthwhile 

e. Time sampling--detailed tabulation of teacher behaviors 

based upon systematic observation and recording, with 

special attention to the conduct of observation during 

s 

representative samples in time. 
Result - Very worthwhile 

f. Psychophysical methods--members of the Jury determine what 
is important and the degree of importance using such methods 
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as rnnkinq, paired compartsons , etc. 
Results - Worthwhile-; 

One of the committee members had taken some graduate work in 
Flanders* Interaction Analysis and the Superintendent had been involved 
in a workshop designed arourid the work of Byers from the University of 
Connecticut. These two committee members were asked to pool their 
experiences and present to th^e^^cormTitf^^e a summary of what might be • 
considered desirable teacher behavior, 

V 

It v^s pointed outttiat teacher behavior beneficial for one group 
of children might not produce the same results with another. There 
are, however, some teacher behaviors that have precipitated desirable 
-pttpH: outcomes in a variety of situations* 

• .Students seem to profit from a teacher who: 

a. Accepts and uses ideas and opinions of pupils. 

b. Is flexible and adjusts behavior ^nd strategies 
to situations and students. 

c. Views teaching as a complex tasjc which requires 

goal setting individual student assessment, and 

decision making in terms of ihimodiate and long-range 
J 

problems. 

d. Provides students with a framework within vyhlch to 

8 

interpret information . 
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Methods to be used to collect information: 
The administrators pre scented to the committee the existing 
administrative regulations (Appendix A) concerning class observations 
and the collectix)n of information that will be used In the determination 
of an evaluation. Copies were given to fell committee members for them 
to study and make suggestions for any possible change. It was the 
opinion of 'the committee that the present administrative regulations 
were fair and complete. The committee then recommended to maintain 
the present system of gathering data in order to determine an evaluation 
of a teacher. 

The committee was now several weeks behind schedule. This 
was due to the cancellation of some meetings; a severe ice storm and 
bad weather, a vacation that closed school, for one month, and the 
fact that the building meetings took longer to conduct that originally 

planned. ■'^ 

The goal to present the findings to the Board of Education was 

delayed from March to May. During April, the committee chairman 

felt he could no longer assume the responsibility of chairman. This 

delay in reorganizing was also costly time-wise.^ 

The committee was reorganized and set for its Immediate goal 

that of examining as many models of measuring instruments as they 



could possibly attain. The ERIC search proved Indlspenslble in 
this regard. The committee had available to it samples of measuring 
instruments that were in use nationwidx^. 

Some of the committee members visited nearby school systems 
and examined their devices. 

The time seem^ed to have arrived that the committee would 
organize all of its data and begin to construct an evaluation 
instrument that would serve the needs of East Hampton. 

Caution was expressed by one committee member in the 
selection of an instrument. He cited the research done by Lyons^^ 
that there are four practical considerations or restraints In making 
appropriate decisions regarding the kinds of measures to use or develop 
1. ^^post Factor--Priorities must be determined for the kinds 
of data nee^d and decisions made to allocate money 
among these priorities. 
2* Time Factor--Some measures take a great deal of time 
to use and to develop properly; and if not enough lead 
time Is available, the use of such instruments will not 
be feasible . 

3. Soatce Factor- -It docs no good to decide on a particular 
instrument that would do the ]ob, allocate appropriate 
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• resources, and then find outlit.is not possible 
to collect the data because up data source is 
available. 

4. . "Taboo" Factor--An otherwise\satisfactory instrument 

can meet with resistance if it (Conflicts with loQal 

\ 
t 

traditions or customs. 

Product 

The committee became aware of the startling fact that they were 
very much behind the time plan originally set and they must decide 
whether to continue, terminate, modify, or recycle the project. The 
strategy was to reassemble the material avdiilable, assess its worth, 
devise an evaluation instrument, set guidelines for its implementation 
and prepare an interim ragprt for thfe Board of Education for late in May. 

As a result df the fonegoitig, the completed guidelines and 
accompanying evaluation tool follosi;^. 

Guidelines for Evaluation 

These guidelines are based on the philosophy that the primary 

goal of teacher evaluation is to help th^ teacher to improve his level 

of performance in the classroom. It is not a punitive procedure. It 

is to be done with and for the teacher rather than to^ the teacher. 
■ 
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Because of this primary goal, S0<:tlons 1 and 2 will conaltute 
the major portion af the total-teacher evaluation. Sectlon-s 3 and 4 

are available for comment but should be considered secondary, 

\ 

1. Teaching Ability 
Knowledge of subject matter 
Preparation for class lessons 
Stimulates and maintains Interest 

Majces clear and precise explanations (clarifies by 

examples and Illustrations) 
-Evaluates pupil growth (both "subjectively and objectively) 
Promotes good study habits 

Utilizes a variety of materials and techniques 

Systematic and orderly progresSTbn 

) 

Individualized program of continuous learning Is being 
carried out with students of all academic levels 

2. Classroom Management (piipil-teacher relationships) 
Alert to physical and emotional needs of children 
Discipline 

Rapport with all types of students . ' 

Shows patience, tolerance, and kindness in dealing with class 
Students engage In meaningful activities 
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Students understand what is expected of them 

Students able to work independently of the teacher, either 
i 

by themseWes or with other students 
^Teacher prepared to meet the demands of the class 
Students appear cagor and interested 
Students cooperate In the management of the classroom 
Teacher Is fair and impartial 
Contribution of Toachor to Total Program 
Participation of Inscrvlcc and^other types of inhouse 

programs, such as curriculum development committees, -etc, 
Willingly accepts professional responsibilities for^all 

sch"ool activities 
Has a positive professional attitude toward operational 
procedures / 

Willingly takes on extra responsibilities 
Cooperates w^ith supervision 
Professional Qualities 
Rapport with all types of students 
Attitude 
Ethics 
Humor 
Tact 
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Enthusiasm 
' Self- Control 

Ability to assurri^ responsibility and willingness to do so 
The evaluator will use the foirbs^UJiginstrumeht to carry out the 
evaluation: 



r 
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Teacher 
School 



Teacher Evaluation 
East Hampton Public Schools 

Date 

Area ' 



1* Teaching Ability 



2 , r^ i^ija^room Management (Pupil-Teacher Relationship) 



3 . Contribution of Teacher to Total Program 



/ 

/ ^ 



4, Professional Qualities 



Summation: 



Teacher Comments: 



I have read the above evaluation^teport on 



Signea_ 

I have reviewed the above evaluation report with _ 
on ^ (date) 

Signed 



_(date) 



Jteacher) 
(teacher) 



.(principal) 
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The committee is also trying to determine if the objectives of the 
project were met. A review of the originaLgoals seemed to be in 
order to make this determination. 

r. To determine the purposes of teacher evaluation in East 
Hampton: ^ 

The committed ieels they have made a fair determination of the 
purpose^of evaluatiorf^ They however feci that a great deal of work is 
left to be done to convince the Board of Education that they do not 
vievy evaluation and iticentive pay in a similar way. 

.2. ^ To determine the possible problems that might e^^ist in ' 
implementing a teacher evaluation model in East Hampton. 

The committee feels they have accomplished this objective. The 
several meetings with staff brought out many serious problems. The 
committee members felt that they handled thebe problems and have 
them under control. 

3. To determine the criteria that is to be used in the evaluation 
model. 

This has becri temporarily, accomplished. - The present guidelines 



for observation are considered adequate and fair.vThe staff agrees to 
the necessity of an evaluation model and the committee feels this ^ 
objective has been achieved. 
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4. To dcjtornilno Llic nu^Ltuxl.'i u:i(i<i lo coUoct information in ^ \^ 
order to implement ev,aluation. ; 

There was no argument as to the present method being used to 
accomplish this objective.- The committee endorsed the method pre- 
sently being u^ed and emphasized itsNfalrness and pbjectivity. The 
administrators o^j^e committee? felt that' they had set too ambitious 
goals for themselves and hope to revise this aspect. 

5 To determine the measuring instruments to be used in 

r ■ 

thes evaluation model: ' ^ ' • 

The committee was not completely satisfied with the obtaining 
of this objective. -An instrument was/levised but it by no means is 
the final one. The committee ^wiil poipt out to the Board that thi^ 
particular instrument needs to have a trial period and that it too will 
^ undergo evaluation after a yeai's use. 

To determine the mc1;hod to use for clear and precise 
commu^tsaMon between the evalu^tor and the evaluatee: 

This particular objective is by no means accomplished. The 
committee Is suggesting that another year's work be assignee! to this 

area. , ' ^ • 

ft was determined. that this objective could best be accomplished 
bythe mutual setting'of goals and objectives between the evaluator 



and the evaiuateo. The committeo formulated the following theory 
to bo considered for study and possible implementa^i^^n. in the near 
future . ^ 

Evaluation, through the identi^^cati^^n and implementation of 
goals can be an effective, meaningful process if used properly. 
The purpose of setting goals is to improve teaching performance. 
As such, there are many positive elements to be considered: 
^ a.* Goals focus attention on specific areas in heed 
of improvement . ^ 

b. Goals are set and defined by teacher and evaluator in 
accordance with the role of the individual teacher. 

c. Goals can be reformulated for the next school year, 
^-^d. Evaluator and teacher share in any success or failure. 

e. Goals do not comprise the entire evaluative process . 

In summary, "Goal setting'* can be a valuable tool Eor the 
improvement of teaching performance. Care should be taken to make 
the process a shared one with open comilaunication Srnd, most important, 
shared responsibility for results. 

In the section of this practicum dealing with supervision, the need 
for foal and objective setting is discussed. Through familiarity with this 
rpocess, the committee hopes to continue its work towards an effective 
and accepted method of evaluation. 
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CHAPTER III 
Supervision 

Gontoxt- 

Prior to establishing objectives, the practicum group needed 
to determine what the community and teacher values are concerning 
^:V> supervision. The community values are important in N+tat^the citizen 

finance the school system, have childcen attending the public schools, 
\ and cor^sequontly are very much concerned with the effects of super- 
vision on teaching behavior. Teacher values concerning supervision 
are extremely important in that these values must first be identified 
before prescriptive remedies to overcome attitudinal stigmas placed 
upon Supervision can be achieved. ^ 
Siace the board of education is the elected V^al agent of the 
* community, it is necessary to determine what values the board members 
have toward supervision. During the February, 1973 meeting on evaluation, 
the Superintendent presented that the purpose of supervisioyfris the improve- 
ment of instruction through help to the teacher. \ Initially, the board was 
preoccupied with evaluation and accountability, and wanted to know how 
supervision could be used to evaluate teachers. 

This concern with evaluation was due in part to the newly 
instituted merit plan for teachers. The Superintendent stressed and 
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explained* the difference between evaluation and supervision, and 
emphasized the school system's Obligation to help the teacher 
improve his instruction in every way possible prior to the act of 
evaluating him. In his delivery to the Board the Superintendent stated 
"Help should come from a supervisory model devoid of evaluation," 

After much discussion, the^board accepted the superintendent's 
thesis, and commissioned him to establish a formalized supervision model 
(devoid of evaluation) for East Hampton. After some probing by the 
superintendent, each board member candidly exposed his own personal 
values on supervision. Several board members felt that the current 
supervisory practice in East Hampton had little effect upon the teacher's 
behavior and ultimately upon the students. They felt a lack of con- 
sistency concerning administratbr' s practices of supervisfbn, and a general 
lack of administrative thoroughness concerning visits Into the classroom 
employing the established guldf)linc?s , (pre "^and post conferences). 
Admittedly, they associated supervision with evaluation, jbut came 
away from the meeting with a good understanding of each . Nllonrdoml^ 
with the board's directive, one board member, (a principal in a neighboring 
town) suggested Investigating Clinical Supervision as a possible model 
for East Hampton. 

Although the research indicates that teachers generally feel that 
their experiences with supervision are anything but productive, It was 
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necessary to determine what the values and attitudes' of the teachers 
, In East Hampton were. In order to obtain this needed Information, a 
pre and post oplnlonnalre will be devised and administered to teachers 
(Appendix B) . The purpose of the oplnlonnalre Is twofold. First, It 
will reveal the attitudes of teachers In East Hampton toward super- 
vision at the time of testing. Second, the post oplnlonnalre (same 
-questions) will serve as a measuring stick In terms of changing 
attitudes toward supervision after the treatment of a supervision model. 

The East Hampton School System consists of one high school, 
one Junior high school, one middle school, and two primary schools. 
The system has a total of 112 teachers. In order to ultimately 
affect all teachers In all schools, with a uniform supervisory model, 
It was necessary to select a number of teachers from each of the 



five schools. Due to the restriction on professional days, and the 

J 

amount of time the practio^im team members could spend in East HampteJti, 
it was decided to select approximately one-third of the teachers from 
each school to participate in the treatment group. Randomly selected 
(from the total staff) were 30 teachers. Carly in September 1973 the 
pre -oplnlonnalre was administered. Following this the teachers will 
be exposed to a supervision model. When the project ends, at the end 
of' March 1974, the post-opinionnalre will be administered. What is 
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needed at this point is a br^of analysis of toachor attitudes (as a 
result of the pr-e-oplnlonnalre) to justify whether or not a change 
or a supplement to the current supervisory model (Appendix A) In 
East Hampton is necessar^y. 

The oplnlonnalre consisted of thirty statements categorized 
Into four subgroups as follows: 

1. personal experiences with supervision 

2. general teacher preceptlons and attitudes about 
supervision 

3. evaluation and supervision relationships; and 

4. the role of the supervisor ^ 

Each statement could be responded tq as strongly agreeing, 
agreeing, disagreeing, strongly disagreeing , or of no opinion. 
Responses were analyzed based upon a simple per cent of the total 
responses \ox each item. 

After analyzing the pre-oplnlonnalre , an obvious conclusion 
was drawn. Teacher's responses were Inconsistent with one another. 
That is, teachers responded to similar questions Inconsistently. 
For example, when It came to the question of whether or not the 
supervision process was of any value, fifty-four percent of the 
teachers felt that either the process was of no value to them, or 
they had no ophiion. The majority of the teachers did not have a 
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positive attitude about being supervised. However, when It came 
to the question, "my experience Indicates that supervision Is a 
waste of time, " seventy-four percent of the teachers disagreed, 
while ten percent had no opinion. Here, the overwhelming majority 
of the teachers felt the supe^vlslon process was a constructive use 
of time. These two responses seem to contradict each other. 

In another question , "the real purpose of supervision Is to 
Improve the Instruction In the classroom," ninety percent agreed. 
This response would tend to indicate that the teachers completely 
understood the function of stipervlslon as opposed to evaluation. 
However, In the question, "Formal evaluation Is separate and 
distinct from supervision," the responses were split. Forty-six 
percent of th^ teachers agreed, while fifty-one percent disagreed. 
A natural, conclusion one could draw from these responses is that a 
large majority of teachers confused or associated the process of 
evailuatlon with supervision. 

Another question stated "the role of the supervisor is to 

analyze specific teacher performances and strive to Improve teacher 

weaknesseski, " an overwhelming eighty-eight percent of the teachers 

i 

agreed. There seemed'to be obvious agreement and understanding 
c?f the supervisor's role. However, in the statement, "the role of 



a supervisor should be clarified/' ninety-two percent a^greed. 
One can conclude here that the vast. majority of *he teachers 
are unclear as to the role of the supervisor. This was another 
obvious contradiction. 

As a result of the pre-oplnlonnalre , two needs can be 
Identified. First, there Is a great need to clarify supervision 
and Its related functions, a^ well as evaluation and Its functions. 
Second, as a result of the confusion and contradictions, there 
seem sufficient areas that can stand Improvement. This Improvement 
process can be achieved via a formalized supervision model ^hat 
is non-threatening, that Is devoid of evaluation, and one that 
affords the teachers an opportunity to supervlse^^^emselves 

Once the need to change or supplement the! current practice 

was established a search was conducted for a supervision model 

/ 

that would best meet the needs of the teachers In East Hampton. 
Following the board member's lead,- the practlcum group Investigated 
Clinical Supervision as well as other effective models. It was found 
that although some supervision models met some of the needs, none 
did as thorough and complete a job as did clinical supervision. 
An ERIC search by Area Cooperative Educational Services of North 
Haven) Connecticut was conducted. Also, Dr. Morris Cogan was 
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Interviewed • A recent unpublished research paper concerning 

school systems that practice Clinical Supervision was secured 
3 

and reviewed. All of these sources revealed that West Hartford, 
Connecticut Is the only school system In the country that Is 
uniformly practicing clinical supervision In all Its schools. 

There was no need to further Investigate the West Hartford model 

\ 

due to the fact that two membet;s of this practlcum are supervisors 

In West Hartford, and have used clinical supervision a.s their 

only means of supervising teachers for over five years. 
« 

In addition to East Hampton and West Hartford, Supervisory 
practices were Investigated in the Hartford and Farmlngton Public 
Schools. In Hartford, a supervisor would come into a classroom cold, 
and unannounced. He would sit down in the back of the room and 
begin writing. He would go back to his office and translate his 
findings onto a ^gle evaluation form. He would then meet with 
the teacher and tejll him how he could improve, and what hjp was 
doing well. If the teacher agreed with the supervision report, he 
would sign one copy (that went^lnto his permanent file) and would 
keep one copy for his records. While part of the Farmlngton 
schools used this supervisory model, other schools employed 
clinical supervision. The stimulus for this research was the 
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thought that teachers should be exposed to a variety of supervisory 
practices In order to make Intelligent decisions as to whlch,one 
bent fit his or her own school situation. If representatives 
from each school In East Hampton (also part of the treatment group 
randomly^selected) could visit and participate in supervlalon 
models in West Hartford, Hartford, and Farmlngton, they could 
compare the strengths and weaknesses of each model, and favor 
parts of many or one model for their own situation. Although there 
is no plan to formalize a discussion, it is hoped thatS^thos^e teachers 
who visit the other school systems , would discuss what they say 
with members of the treatment group within their own schools. 
These subsequent discussions would involve teachers in positive 
role playing, and would involve those teachers of the treatment group 
who were unable. to visit the other systems due to the time and cost 

\ 

factors. ^ 

'Clinical supervision as envisioned by Dr. Morris Cogan, and 
practiced by West Hartford consists of numerous stages which 
constitute a complete cycle. The process can be performed by a 
teacher and another individual, or a teacher and a team of individuals. 
The pliases include: establishing the teacher-supervisor relationship, 
plannthg with the teacher, pre observation session, classroom 



observation, strategy session, analysis session, post-analysis, 
and renewed planning. A cQmplete'~cycle usually encompasses ; 
parts of two fulj^days. In the case of teams, individual teachers 
need to be freed from certaih cla'^sses in order to participate in 
different phases of the cycle. This means that a number of class 
need to be covered. This coverage can be accomplished in' ^ 
numerous ways: teachers can give of their "free" time to covtsr 
for other teachers, substitutes could be hired to t*each these classes, 
or parent volunteers could cover the classes. This classroom coverage 
can easily represent a budgetary consideration, as well as negative / 
reaptlons from parents. In addition, there may be nominal costs as 
a result of clerical help, printing, and purchasing of reference -texts. 
However, on the positive side, clinical supervision can help teachers 
improve their classroom instruction by creating a non-threatening 
atmasphere, dealing with teachere as equals , helpl^r^?t«? teacher 
synchronize his inward intents wlth^his outward^ performance , helping 
the teacher solve whatever classroom problems he wants to solve, and 

ultimately really changing the teacher' § cl-assrbom behavior in a positive 

' ml 

way. 

During the analysis sesslbn of clinical supervisibriV the analyst 
in wgrUng closely with the teacher In the area of behavior modification. 
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This is a serious and important stage„, and should. not be considered 

■ *^ . ^ 

amateur psychology. In addition, it^s a very mentally taxing process 
on the analyst. He has a set of^ strategies that have been agreed to » 
(if a team was Involved) , yet he must not be tied to his data but 
must be able to flow.with the conversation. He needs to lay out 
patterns in a non-thureatening way, anfi must bridge the gap between 
patterns. He must listen carefully to the teacher's reactions, but 
must at the same time think of new strategies "on the spot" to 
fyrther discover strengths^and weaknassesjth^ may lie under the 
surface. The point is, that not everyone can successfully be the 
analyst, and a device should be develpped to predict the success a 
person could have as an analyst/ After some research, Welfers ^^^^^ 
system called MOSAICS was discovered. -Utilizing the analyst's ""\/ 
^p^flagpgl,c^l iti|5yes;, MOSAICS can analyze his effectiveness and 
offer suggestions for improvement. 

A comprehensive observational instrument that focuses on the 

o 

objectives and practices of clinical ^supervision called MOSAICS 
XMulti-demensional Observational System for the Analysis of , 
Interactions in Clinical Supervision.) This instrument was developed 
primarily for student teachers, but it is applicable to individual or ' 
groups of teachers of, different grade levels, subject areas and 
teaching situations. 
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Audio tapes are analyzed for pedagogical moves 
relating to conference management. There are five 
"pedagogical moves" made during a conference between 
the two participants. They are: Structuipli^g^STR, 
Soliciting-SOL, Responding-RES , Reacting-REA and 
Summarizing-SUM. Tlhese moves were recorded on a 

form that portrays the patterns of these 'I'moves." 

I 

The practicum group is now able to operationally 
state objectives for the supervision section. These 
are: to adopt clinical supervision as a model of 
supervision to be employed and incorporated into the 
East Hampton Public Schools; to develoii and utilize 
Weller's MOSAICS to predict the success an individual * - 
may have as the analyst in a cycle, as well as providing 
t feedback for the improvement of the analyst's skills; 

and to determine teacher attitudes toward supervision 

4 

before and after exposure to clinical supervision. , 

M 

Inpxjt 

Now that the baseline data has been collected , it is now 
nece.ssary to determine how the existing staff and facilities can 
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best be used to implement clinical supervision into the ast 
Hampton Public Schools. 

Although some of the staff members and administrative 
personnel m^y have heard of or have had some understanding of 
clinical supervision, none of them have practiced clinical supervision 
to the point where they^could provide the expertise or leadership 
necessary to initiate and implement thi)s model into East Hampton. 
Consequently, East Hampton needed to go to West Hartford' for 
this leadership. As mentioned previously, ,two n]embers of this 
V^racticum are supervisors in the West Hartford Public Schools, 
and have practiced clinical supervision on almost a daily basis for 
five years. Through correspohclence between the superintendent 
of East Hampton and West Hartford, these two supervisors were 
allowed five full professional days apiece to spend in East Hampton « 
These supervisors would use these days to train teachers ^and 
administrators in the use of clinical supervision. In between visits, 
teachers and admir>istra tors in East Hampton would practice their 
newly acquired skills in clinical supervision, and work out possible 
problems unique to'thelr own situations. 

Since clini-cal supervision is mainly involved in in-class 
observations, all that is needed in terms of facilities are existing 
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classrooms, and a small conference room or vacant classroom for 
a pre-observation , strategy, analysis, and post-analysis 
sessions. The pre-observatipn session can take place before 
school begins (usually takes about 15-20 minutes), consequently, 
if the facilities were tightly scheduled, there would be no conflict. 
The strategy session follows the classroom observation. This 
session usually requires 45 minutes to one hour, and should be 
conducted in a quiet room example, a vacant office, teacher's 
lounge, teacher* s cafeteria (if conducted during off cafeteria 
time), etc. The analysis and post analysis are the culminating 
sessions in the cycje , and usually encompass an hour or so. 
Again, all that is*required is a quiet room somewhere in the 

<' 

building. If need be, these last two sessions can be conducted 
after school. ^ . 

The collection of data during the classroom observation can 
be^ accomplished with paper and pencil, a tape recorder, or a 
video-tape recorder. East Hampton has an ample- supply of material. 
However, the town owns only one video-tape recorder. Video-taplpg 

is especially helpful in the elementary schools, where it is some- 

.J 

times difficult to free a team to observe the lesson. The absence 

>^ 

of additional video-recorders m^y prove to be a constraint. 
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What is now needed is a dosign of how to accomplish each 
of the stated objectives, and an assessment of the feasibility 
of each of the designs. The first objective is to adopt clinical 
supervision as the model of supervision to be employed and 
incorporated into the East Hampton Public Schools. A literature 
review coupled with a total of ten years of practical experience 
with clinical supervision (the two supervisors in West Hartford), 
should provide a thorough basis from which to proceed." It is 
necessary to communicate these knowledges and skills to the 
teachers and administrators in East Hampton. This would be 
accomplished in a number of steps. First, orientation workshops 
should be conducted in East Ham'pton. Workshops should be 
conducted for elementary teachers randomly selected on one 
given day, for the secondary teachers randomly selected on 
another day, and finally for- all the principals on a third day. 
The elementary and secondary groups should be divided since they 
have different types of problems to contend with. Since every 
effort should be made to divorce supervision from evaluation the 
principals should have their own workshop session, and not 
participate with their teachers. The purpose of the orientation 
workshops are to simply introduce the concepts, goals, assump- 
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tions, and procoduros of clinical supervision, and answer any 
and all questions. In addition, an overview of the entire plan 
should be exposed and explained at this time. This initial 
workshop should alleviate some of the anxieties surrounding 
clinical supervision, and provide the participants with a basic 
understanding of the process. 

The orientation workshop should be followed up by the 
distribution of a brochure on clinical supervision. This brochure, 
written for teachers, should t^e as brief as possible and at the 
same time, fairly thorough. The brochure should not try to take 
the place of a reference te^ctbopk, but simply provide enough 



direction for teachers to begin experimentingN^lth clinical 

supervision. After the teachers fiave had ample opportunities 

to read the brochure and review any additional references, training 

4. 

workshops should be set up on each of the five schools In. East 
Hampton. The two supervisors from* West Hartford would conduct 
a number of clinical supervision cycles utilizing a variety of 
data collection devices, and employing as many teachers In the 
sample , group as possible. 

After these sessions, the teachers should be encouraged to 
conduct or participate. in a total of at least three cycles. These 

i 
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additional cycles (conducted by teacherg) should. Involve* other 
members of the sample group-that. could not participate in this 
first cycle. Every few weeks, or whenever the teachers felt 
there was a need, the supervisors from West Hartford should 
go to East Hampton and monitor the program. This monitoring 
should involve a cycle, rather than a lecture or discussion. 
The supervisors should refrain ftom conducting the cycle, but 
'should simply be a member of the team, or possibly conduct the 
post-analysis sessions. 0 

Concomitant with the orientation and training workshops, , 
teachers within each school (part of the randomly selected group) 
should have the opportunity to visit other school systems to 
compare their current experiences with clinical supervision 
with the supervision models in Farmlngton and Hartford. Teachers 
should also have an opportunity to see and participate in a clinical 
supervision cycle in West Hartford, as well as in Farmington. 

The design to accomplish this first objective, although 
time consuming, seems feasible. There are ample reference texts 
readily available to revie^^ the literature; enough info^rmation and 
experience to write the brochlire; sufficient professional days for 
the West Hartford supervisors to conduct the orientation, training. 
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and monitoring sessions; and enough contact administrators in 

the neighboring school systems to plan and conduct teacher 

visits to the various schools. East Hampton also has a 

sufficient substitute budget to free teachers to participate in 

the workshops and visits. 

The second objective ds to develop and utilize Weller's 

MOSAICS to predict the success an individual may have as the 

analyst in a cycle, as well as providing feedback for the 

improvement of the analyst's skills. The practicum group 

need to begin by obtaining Weller's book on MOSAICS, review 

it thoroughly, and adopt some portion of the process to the 

objective. MOSAICS analyzes the analyst's conversation with 

the teacher during the analysis session. In order to analyze 

the analyst's move, a record of the analysis session is needed. 

This could be accomplished by tape recording the analysis 

sessions, analyzing them, and giving the analyst back needed 

input for the improvement of his skills, 
ii 

The design for accomplishing the second objective, 

although extremely technical as well as time consuming, seems 

feasible. One of the Directors of Instruction in West Hartford 

used MOSAICS as part of his doctoral research at the University 
3 

of Connecticut. He consented to meet with the practicum group. 
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and help us apply Weller's MOSAICS to meet our situation. 

This additional expertise plus numerous tapes should be 

♦ 

sufficient to accomplish this objective. 

The third objective is to determine teacher attitudes toward 
supervision before and after exposure to clinical supervision. 
This can be accomplished by devising an opinionnaire , and 
simply administering it before and after the treatment of clinical 
supervision. The opinlonnalre shoulc^e administered to the 
thirty randomly selected teachers and analyzed on a percentage 
basis. The teachers should receive the opinlonnalre, be allowed 
sufficient time to complete it, and hand it back at' the same time. 

Here again, this design seems very feasible, and should 
present few problems. 

The time schedules for the above designs are divided into 
four phases as follows: 

Phaje 1: February 1 , 1973 - August 31 , 1973 

a. Review the literature on clinical supervision. 

b. Review the literature on MOSAICS-. 

c. Develop an attiftidinal opinlonnalre for teachers 
that will assess teacher attitudes before and 
after their experience with clinical supervision. 

c 

d. Randomly select 30% of the teaching staff from 
each of the five schools in East Hampton as the 
treatment group. A total of thirty teachers will 
be selected . 
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Phase 2: 
a. 

b. 

c. 



t 

d. 



e . 



f. 



Phase 3: 
a • 



b. 



September 1, 1973 - November 1, 1973 , 

Administer the attitudinal survey to assess 
initial teacher attitudes toward supervision. 

Write and distribute an informative brochure 
for teachers about clinical supervision. 

Obtaifi or produce a video-tape of a clinical 
supervision cycle using an experienced clinical 
team from West Hartford. This tape will be 
used as a training tape in the orientation 
workshops . 

Conduct an orientation workshop with the 
thirty-three teachers of the treatment group 
for the purposes of initial exposure to clinical^ 
supervision . 

In consultation with one of the Directors of 
Instruction in West Hartford (who is thoroughly 
familiar with MOSAICS), a procedure will be 
deOised for measuring the potential success of 
an/individual in conducting a clinical supervision 
cycle in the role of analyst. 



Encourage the thirty-three teachers to form 
clinical supervision teams and participate in 
at least three cycles. 

^November 2, 1973 - February 28, 1974 

Conduct teacher workshops (clinical supervision 
cycles) for the treatment group of thirty teachers. 
These workshops will provide tj^e teachers with 
the skills necessary to carry out their own oycles 
in the absence of the supervisors from West Hartford. 

Begin monitoring the cycles. 

Begin collecting tapes ©f the analysis session 
for analysis using MOSAICS. 
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d. Select nin'e teachers from the treatment group 

^ representing all five schools to visit, observe, 
and participate in clinical supervision cycles 
in West Hartfbrd and Farmington. 

e. The -same (nine) teachers will also visit 
Hartford and Farmington to observe and parti- 
cipate in alternative supervision models. 

f . The (nine) teachers will inform and involve the 
other teacfiers of the treatment group (in their 
own building), what they observed as part of 
their visits to these other school systems. 

Phase 4: March 1, 1974 - April 12, 1974 

a. Write up and submit the final report. 

b. Administer the Post-Opinionnaire . 

c. Decide whether to terminate or continue 
, clinical supervision in East Hampton. 

/* 

d. Provide feedback to those analysts who 

turned in tapes of their analysis sessions. 

*' 

e. Submit a final report of this practicum to 
the East Hampton Board of Education. 

An important factor to consider is the potential costs and 
benefits of each of the competing supervisory models under 
investigation and observation. 

East Hampton's current observation model contains elements 
of clinical supervision, however falls far short of helping the 
teacher really improve their teaching behavior. The model is really 
designed for evaluation purposes, and helps the principals determine 
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where each teacher falls on the morit scale • No attempt is 
made-to establish peer relationships between the teacher and 
principal, and no safeguard is built into the system to help the 
principal improve his skills at supervision as well as helping 
him remain sensitive to the classroom teacher. However, the 
cost of this type of supervision is nominal. 

Hartford's observation model is'trery similar to East Hampton's 
except that they do not incorporate the pre-observation discussion 
with th§ teacher. Here, as in East Hampton and Farmington, the 
principal and/or supervisors place themselves in the role of 
Judge and Jury. Teachers inadvertently become humble and docile 
during the supervision-evaluation process, and consequently, 
anxiety rises while creativity falls. This, supervisory practice is 
equally inexpensive. 

Clinical supervision, as practiced in West Hartford and 

Farmington Is a very time consuming process. Time consuming: 

in that it requires a number of Individuals for parts of two consecutive 
\ 

days to complete one supervision cycle; and time consuming because 
it requires almost a religious commitment on the part of all personnel 
within • given building, for two or three year^, to develop the 



success and expertise needed to keep the process healthy. 
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Consequnntly , It is a costly proross. However, clinical 
supervision can help teachers improve their classroom 
Instruction by creating a non-threatening atmosphere that is 
devoid of evaluation, by helping the analyst continually 
Improve his skills, by helping each teacher synchronize his 
Inward Intents with his outward performance. The choi^ce Is 
between expedience or performance. 

With the exception of the Pre and Post Oplnionnaire , this 
'supervision pldln has no additional objective device for providing 
infoj-mation . This limited number of avenues of Information was 
specifically designed due to the size of the system. Since the 
system Is comparatively small, an informal personal approach 
to data collection, rather than numerous formal devices, were 
taken. The kinds of Information needed to either recycle or 
continue clinical supervision in East Hampton, can be obtained 
by talking to people. 
Process ^ 

This stage in the evaluation process is concerned with 
providing data and feedback to monitor the clinical supervision, . 
program. This data is provided on a continuous basis which 
can be used to interpret the outcomes, h Is necessary to begin 
by determining if the program is on schedule. 
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Phase One (February 1, 1973 - August 31, 197^) Included a 
review of the literature on clinical super^^ision and MOSAICS. 
Although there were many reference books and papers on Clinical 
'Supervision, there was only the one book by Weller on MOSAICS. 
The needeti literature was obtained and reviewed by the practicum 
group by the end of August. Thus, this aspect of Phqise One was 
on schedule. This phase also Included the development of an 
attitudinal opinionnaire for teachers that would assess teacher 
attitudes before '&hd after their experiences with^clinical 
supervision. As a result of the late acceptai^ce of this practicum 
project, the opinionnaire was' delayed^until Phase Two.^ The 
opinionnaire needed to be basod upon the review of the literature 
on clinical supervision, and as mention^ above , that was ^ 
completed In late August. The final aspect of Phase One was the 
random selection of 30% of the teaching staff from each qf tjhe 
five schools in East Hampton, iyzol^l of thirty teachers were to be 
selected. Due to the delay In the^i5oj:i^tr\:^ctlion and printing of they 
opinionnaire, this aspect of Phase One was also delayed until 
early in September. In retrospect, the late acceptance of the 
practicum proposal resulted in a slower start than was anticipated. 
However, those aspects of Phase One that spilled over into Phase 
Two should not hinder the supervision program at all.'^ 
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Phase Two (Soptombor 1973 - November 1, 1973). Thirty 
teacherj were randomly se/ected at the beginning o^ the school , 
year to serve as the treatment group. This process was simply * 
completed by hav^ing one of the secreta ries in ^the" Central Qffice 
select names at random (using a table of random numbers). The 
superintendent then contacted these thirty teachers , explained 
the fact that they were randomly selected to participate on, a 
supervision committee, and requested their active support and* 
cooperation. During the third week in September, these thirty 
teachers were asked to respond to the pre-opinionnaire . HoWever/, 

t 

due to the normal confusion that exisjis in all schools during the 

month of September, teachers comp-leted the opinionnaires 

individually, and during i^eir own free time, rather than in one 

i ■ 
large group. For one rpcfson or another ,'^nly twenty-six opl^nionnaires 

were received. Since teachers were hot requested to^wrtte their 
names or schools on th6 opinionnaires, there was no way of 
determining what teachers failed to respond. Although the ' 
construction of tlie 'opinioniiaire was out of phase, it was . r 
administered on scliedule. ^ , 

A second component of Phase Tyv^jcuAja^^^p writing ^nq dis- 
tribution tG^teachers (randomly selected) of an informative prochijire 
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on clinical supervision (Appendix B) .> The mechanics of assembling 
the components of the brQfchure failed to come together on schedule • 
It waV also rationalized, that the brochure would be of little value 
to the teachers until representatives from each building had an 
opportunity to participate in a clinical cycle in West Hartford or 
Farmington. Until, they participated in a cycle, and talked it over 

f 

with other members of the treatment group within their own schools, 
there would be little motivation to T|/ad»the: b^-qchure. Although a 

little late, the brochures were fina/ly distributed to teachers during 

\ 

the second week- of December. Additional copies were also placed 

in the teachers* lounges and given to each building principal. 

/I 

After the treatment group haid completed the pre-opinionnaire , 
the consultants needed to introiduce them to clinical supervision. 
This was accomplished througii a serie^of orient^ion workshops 
lasting approximately two ho|irs apiece. As ijientioned earlier, one 
workshop was cohducted for/elementary teachers, one for secondary 
teachers, and one for the Whilding principals. The workshops 
consisted of a presentation cpncerning assumptions, definitions, 
consequences, arid phases of clinical supervision. This was 
followed by the playing of a vid^o-tape on an appropriate clinic?al 

■^r 

supervision cycle. The cycles were t^ped in one elem^tary and^ 
one secondary school in West Hartford ,^Vnd were obtained fh 



one of the Directors of Instruction in Wost Hartford* Following 
the presentations teachers asked a variety of 'questions from, 
"How much time do supervisors in West Hartford have free to 
conduct cycles?", to,. "How long^does it take to acquire the 
expertise to conduct a cycle?" Although there were a few skeptics, 
all teachers seemed interested in the process, and were willing to get 
involved. After the question and answer period, the overall practicum 
plan was presented. The purpose of the visits to other school systems 
to observe their method of ''supervision was explained, and further 
explained why the entire treatment group could not participate in 
this process. However, the teachers were encouraged to share 
their experiences with other teachers who could not participate in 
these visits. The teachers aeemed to understand the financial 
ramifications of these visits, and felt one or two representatives 
from each building would be sufficient. Each of the thirty teachers 
agreed with the S|Uggestion to participate in at least three cycles 
apiece. It was further explained, that ofily through a degree of 
involvement, can an intelligent decision be made cpncerning 

clinical supervision. These orienta tion workshops were completed 

( 

by tMe nineteenth of^November, slightly spilling over into Phase Three. 
Tne workshops went well, and all participants generally had a positive 
attitude toward the processes thus far. . ^ 
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After many postponements, the practicucn group was finally 
able to meet one evening, November 20th, to discuss MOSAICS 'V 
with one of the Directors of Instruction in West Hartford, Through 
an ERIC search, this Director was tha only person who has (outside 
of Weller) used MOSAICS in his own study. He explained that 
MOSAICS has many facets, and suggested we concentrate on the 
pedagogical moves. Again, due to many postponements, this 
aspect of Phase Two was slightly delayed. 

Phase Three (November 2, 197^ - f'ebruary 28, 1974) included 
the action part of the practicum. It began by having the tWo 
supervisors from West Hartford go into each of the five ^schools in 
East Hampton, and conduct the initial cycles. Th6 schedule for 
each cyqle was arranged prior to the visit. The number of members 
on a team varied from three to five (the teacher bein^^ observed is 
a part of the team). These initial cycles included a pi^-observatlon , 
observation, strategy, analysis, and post-analysis session. The 
West Hartford supervisor played the role of the analyst, and other 
members of the team either collected data, or conducted the post- 
analysis. Since these first five cycles could not possibly include 
all thirty teachers, teacherfe' participating in these initial cycles 
were encouraged ta conduct additional cycles on their own, and 
involve the remainder of the treatment group. from each building. 
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These cycles varied from a typical cycle, in that they were 
constantly being interrupted to help the teachers learn the 

V 

required behavior, ^nd etiquette of a clinical cycle. The 

emphasis was on acquiring new behavior, and having the 

observed teacher leaving the process with a good feeling. 

Teachers asked their fellow teachers to cover for them when they 

needed tCThe freed. When this wasn't possible, teacher volunteers 

ft 

or substitutes were brought in. This phase received top support 

from the superintendent, but some of the building principals were 

less enthusiastic . % 

After the end of these initial cycles, the teachers were asked 

to tape the analysis session for each of the cycles they conduct . 

The purpose of this taping was not to be used against them in 

any way, but to be used in improving 'the^ir skills as the analyst. 

After this was fully explained, the teachers seemed to understand, 

and agreed to conduct this taping. Pr6vlsions for transferring the 

tapes were made. The init^^al workshops were completed during 
*> » * * 

the last week in November. 

Concomitant with the initial workshops, nine teachers were 
selected from the treatment group, representing each school, to 
visit other school systems to observe their form of supervision. 

. 8V - 



The elementary teachers visited and participated in a 
clinical supervision cycle in one of the elementary schools 
' in Farmington. In this situation, the building principal 
conducted the cycle, and included all phases except the post- 
analysis sessions. The East Hampton elementary teachers 
participated ia the role of data collectors . While one group of 
elementary teachers were in Farmington, another group of elementary 
teachers was visiting a Hartford elementary school. The Hartford 
building principal met the group, explained how he conducts 
supervision, and had them sit in on a supervision session with ' 
one Of his teachers. There was ample time to ask questions of 
the Hartford principal and teacher. When both" elementary groups 
finished with their first visit, they switchetl with one another, and 
the process' began all over again. " 

v/ 

The secondary teachers from East H-ampton visited and 
participated in a clinical supervision cycle in a West Hartford 
* Junior High School. These cycles Included all phases, and w^s 
conducted by one of the West Hartford supervisors.' As in-^the 
case of the elemfjntary teachers, the secondary teachers assumed 
theTole of data collectors. Due to a variety of problems, it was 
impossible to get the secondary teachers from East Hampton into 
a secondary school in Hartford. .This component of Phase Three . 
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was complotod ciuring the first wo.ck of Dccombor. 

Although no structured session was planned, these nine 
teachers were encouraged to inform and involve the other teachers 
of the treatment group (in their respective build-ings) as to what 
they observed .as part of their vi&its to these other school 
systems. I, 

Ortce these visits to other school systems, and initial 

clinical cycles were completed, the two supervisors from West 

Hartford began monitoring the system. One supervisor was / 

responsible for the high school, and one of the primary schools, 

while tlje other supervisor was responsible for the junior high 

school, ^Im? Vrimary school, and one middle school- The purpose 

of the monitoring was to supply additional support to the newly 

learned behavior. This stipport came in the form of additional 

clinical cycles. The monitoring procedure began during the last 

week in December, and continued untilihe last we'ek in March. 

By the end of March, the West Hartfprd Supervisors had completed 

a total often monitoring sessions. These sessions were purposeTy 

extended an additional month over the projected time period in order 

to supply the needed support over as long a period as possible. 

fl 

Shortly after the completion of the visits to the other 
school systims, and th'e^ initial clinical cycles, major procedural 
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barriers began to surface. Those barriers needed to be Identified, 
and overcome as quickly as' possible, In order to achieve the' 
stated objectives. ^ 

The first barrier seemed to Involve communications. The 
same composition of teachers Involved In the Initial workshops, 
participated In the first monitoring sessions. WJtien questioned 
why other members of the treatment group were not Involved 
many responses were, "Who else Is on the supervision committee 
In this building?" The superintendent immediately sent out a 
memo to each building, listing the names of the teachers involved 
in the supervision committee, and expressed the hope that all 
would quickly become involved in a clinical cycle. Slrice iji some 
cases, the teachers were unaware of the other members on the 
supervision committee within their own buildings : they did not 
share their experiences concerning the visits to the other school 
systems with anyone. For one reason or another, this was also 
true in cases where the other members were known. 

A second barrier, and probably the one with the nrfajor ' 
consequence, was the question of class coverage. Who should 
arrange for class coverage? Can substitutfes be hired? Can 
parent volunteers be utilized? This class coverage was also ^ 
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tlpci Into the ron.initnH'rU f)f Iciinq principal, and how 

much support thl\s now behavior recolvod. It becamo obvious' 
that the high scho^pl principal was aqainsxt this supervision process, 
although he didn't admit so openly. l\o quietly discouraged teachers 
from covering classes for other teachers during tl^o cycle. He took 
upon himself the responsibility for arranging forfcoverage (openly), 
yet the, required coverage was always late, or didb't show up at all. 
Not one of the beginning cycles, with or without thAe West Hartford 

/ 

supervisor \^ent smoothly. The high school principal further 
refused to use substitutes , to cover classes, while at the sam'e time 
quietly admonishing proponents of the system. Those few teachers 
'who achieved some degree of success wit/i clinical supervision, 
soon learned not to buck the a^inistratlon . When the high school 
principal was confronted by the superintendent, he denied any role 
In sabotaging the jsupervlslon program in the high school. Sltice 
no tapes were forthcoming from the high School, one of the W^t * 
Hartford supervisors tried numerous times to arrange additional 
cycles. The contact teachers' never responded, and no addltl^stpal cycles 
were conducted In the high school. By the end of March, a total of 
three cycles and one tape was produced whlj::h is hardly enough'to 1 

reinforce, build, and support the new behavior. . ' 

J 
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The junior high school, and one of the primary schools 
exhibited the complete opposite behavior. In both these 
situations, the building principals strongly supported the 
Supervision program,. They arranged for class coverage, covered 
classes themselves, encouraged teachers to partlcijpate in the 
process, and generally did everything they could to support ^ 
the newly learned behavior. Consequently, teachers in these 
respective buildings began giving up their own **free'* time to 
cover classes for their fellow teachers involved-in cycles. What's 

more important, the schools began to develop a positive, helping 

J 

attitude about the process which is a must if clinical supervision - 
is to succeed. A communications problem, or a feeling of mistrust 
(possibly due to the forced merit pay scale) resulted in no tapes 
produced from the junior high sghool, and only four from the primary 
school. However, the number of tapes were not indicative of 
the number of cycles conducted. The. junior high school teachers 
conducted eight cycles, whileJ the small primary school conducted 
five cycles. The remaining two schools fell somewhere in 
between these ^two extremes in all aspects. 

Concomitant with the class coverage problem, parents began 
complaining to the superintendent about parent volunteers and 
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substitute's tcjachinq thoir (*hil<lr(*n. Thoir complaint was a 

? * 

legitimate ono;.they paid for profpssional teachers to teach 
tholr chlldron, and that's just what thoy wanted, ^Since parents 
wore not thorouqhly Informr^d about the supervision program, 
thoy rocoqnlzod no correlation between learning and supervision. 
Consequently, the superintendent could not continue to suppbrt 
the hlrinq of substitute teachers or invitinq in parent volunteers 
to help support clinical supervision. As a re^iilt, thi^ fiiSij^r 
barrier could not b^ overcome durinq this current-year. 

Another procedural barrier that may affect the objectives 
of this practlcum Is the actual lenqth of time of this project. 
The ahanqlnq of anyone's behavior is a difficult and 'time consuming 
process. A now behavior Is introduced; performance Initially drops, 
massive support Ts Injected, port support over a prolonged period 
of time Is a necessity, the new behavior needs to simmer for a 
while, performance begins to Increase, massive support Is again 
Injected, the whole process nejeds constant monitoring, a con- 

i 

structlve attitude toward the new behavior begins to build, '-^tc^'^ 

In order to build a clinical supervision program In East Hampt^on, 

or In any school system for that matter, a minimum of two years 
under optimum conditlpns are a necessity. This practlcum hBd 
essentially seven month*s under anything but Ideal conditions. 
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In Uqht of thir, , An oxaniination of tho staff, to determine 
whether or not thoy understood tholr roles, and were equipped 



"to. carry them out Is In order. Thorn Is no objective data to 
prove the total thirty toachors completely understood their roles. 
When the West Hartford supervisors worked with them during the 
clinical cycle, it became obvious that they knew the mechanics 
of the process. None of them were proficient enough to conduct 
o flawless cycle by themselves, but many were enthused enough 
to try. Through discussions Tltiring the orientation workshops, 

0 

initial workshops, and monltorlnq sessions, the te^ch^rs under- 
stood, at Te^st verbalV/ that they, not the admlnlstors were to 
initiate the cycles, that they would each conduct at least three 
cycles, that thoy would tape the analysis sessions, that they 
would send the pracllcum group the tapes, and that they Would 
contact one of the' West Hartford supervisors when they felt a 
need for a monitoring session. These teachers were intelligent 
professionals , ♦and tho tasks were cc»rtainly within their reach. 
It is not a question of retraining c)r reorienting the teacher (in a 
few Isolated cases this wmildn't hurt) it was simply a matter of 
a newly learned behavior ro.celvinq little peer and administrative 
support. 



Ry tho onci of Fobruary, thr» ronourcos available, namely 
the West Hartford supervisors, wore not being fully utili2!ed 
with the exception of one primary school. The West Eiartford 
supervisors were initiating the cycles, rather than the other way 
arc?tind. The spark", interest and involvement that was evident at 
the beginning of the program seemed to bo missing. It would be, 
safe to say that members of the treatment group began to resent 
the West Hartford supervisors for^tru/ding in their school, and 
Involving them in a processUn which they no longer had any 
interest. This attitude is certainly not true of all the members, 
however tiie support for the program wa's dwindling. 
Product . 

Now that the first three components of the CIPP evaluation 

model were finished, it was necessary to investigate the extent 

to which the objectives had, or hac/ not been- attained . Before 

the results of the objectives could be evaluated, it was a necessity 

to develop measurable criteria associated with the objectives. In 

5 

this situation, these criteria are of the consequential type. 

Consequential criteria are 'those pertaining to the fundamental 

cohditlons being sought. An example. of a consequential criteria 

associatpd with the first objective of this practicum segment is as 

• * 
follows: to wha't extent has fhe Cast Hampton Public Schools employed 
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and incorporatod clinical suporvislon ar, thc^ir^del of supervision? 

To answer this one needs only look at each of the individual scjiools 
in East Hampton (via discussions with the teachers and bj/ldlng 
principals) to dotennlnc if this objecti ve has^ hasj^ been 
attained. As a result of a close examination of each school, l^t 
has become obvious that this first objective has been accomplished 
In as many varying degrees as there arc schools in East'^Jampton. 

One of the primary schools has adopted clinical supervision 
as initially designed and 'intended: The building principal believes in 

'the process, takes an active part In the process, and Involves all 

-of his teachers in the team approach. Many' teachers themselves 
have beoome^quite adept at conducting the cycles, and being the 
analyst. What's most important, a very positive school-wide attitude 
exists in favor of clinical supervision. ^ ^ 

The Junior'Hlqh School's original treatment group members are 

"continuing to utilize and conduct clinical cycles. However, the use ^ 
of clinical supervision has not spread to other staff members. The 
building principal approves of the process, and cooperates with 
any and all teachers in arranging class coverage to conduct the 
■cycles. However, the principal does not get himself involved, 
voballv support op encourage clinical supervis\on. Consequently, 
clinical supervision has begun to take hold in the Junior High School, 



but unless the process receives substantial support and input 
in September, the process will eventually fall by the wayside- 

The High School proved to be a frustrating and disappointing 
situation. The teachers initially welcomed clinical supervision, 
and not only began initiating and conducting their own cycles, but 
was the first school in town to tape (video and audio) the entire 
robcss from. beginning to end. Although many subtle circumstances 
lay, have contributed to the^sudded collapse of clinical supervision, 
it is tHeToptnipn of this practicum group that the major cause of its ^ 
Ni^mise was'^lt^\^he building principa^. He created insurmountable 
--43ianrWs by discoura^i^ig te^chei 
involved\i the cycle^;^y*dela^ 
by providing 1^ coverage for Individi 
negative support; an*^ by not infer 

personnel^ithin his own building as to general Supportive meetings. 
Since the process is now dormant, it can only be revived at the High 
School, by either a change in administration, or a complete change 
in attitude on the part of the present High School principal. 

^ The Middle School has had limited use with clinical supervision 

i 

Although this building principal has had a history of being open to 
neWkkleas a^i^d programs, she Initially viewed clinical supervision 
(peer supervision)- as a threat to her authority. She felt her 
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evaluation rcsporfsy.biIities wo^^ld be diluted. Throughout 
the course of this pracMcum, she began to develop more 
confidence in the process, and cvnn conducted a few cycles 
herself. However,^ clinical' supfsVvision proceeded in a very 
cautious, controlled environment in her building. If clinical 
supervi<6ion is to ever flourish in the Middle School, the principal 
needs substaatial support for the process, while at the same time 
receiving constant rewards (from the superintendent and her 
teachers) for each incremental progress made. 

A 

The other small primary school did almost nothing with 
clinical supervision. This war. rlue partly to the size of the staff. 



The simple fact that the school has only six teachers, Prevenj^^|P^ - 
the toam approach.' Teachers could not be free to parti cipatl%ipAi^^%#%«^..^ 
cycle if there werp no teachers available. Another factor coi}- 
tributing to the lack of success in this building was the poor health 
of the principal. He was out of schpol quite often, and when he was ^ 
in, he wasn't well enough to bring together enough energy or vitality 
to support clinical supervision or any other new program for that 
matter. In addition, he taught part of the time, and actually had. 
little time to covqr for anofhrr tcMcher if he was up to it. If 
cllnicarsuporvision' is to succpod in this school, il must be done 



r. 



with the aid oi a video-tap(> r<^cordor, a healthy supportive principal, 

and a willinqnoss on thei tearhor' .s part to complote part of the cycle 

' ' - ) 

before and after school. 

Another criteria associated with the objecti,ves is, to what 
extent did the practicum utili/.e Waller's MOSAICS to predict the 
success^arTindividual miqht h/.ve as the analyst in a cycle, as 
well as providim feedback for the improvement of the analyst's skills? 
With the aid of Woller's book, and support from one of the West 
Hartford directors of instruction, the practicum group was abl« 
lo adapt MOSAICS to fit this practicum situation. Hpwever, due to 
teacher's fears,- anxieties, and possible lack of clear direction, only 
16 tapes of the analyses sessions were handed in for analysis, ^he 
tapos"were analyzed, and thos/ teachers involved received feedback as 
"to how they could improve their skills at conducting clinical cycles. 
A complete analysis" of one of the teacher-tapes using MOSAICS appears 

in Appendix B. » 

The .final criteria is, to what extent^ were teacher attitudes 
changed toward supefvision, as a result of -their experiences^with _ 
clinical supervision? This objective' can be evaluated by the change 
or lack of change of attitude on the teacher's part as recorded by the 
pre-post opinionnaire. The pre-opinionnaire was administered to the 
thirty teacher^ randomly soloct.Mi bofor<> they were exposqd to . 
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clinical supervision. They were then exposed and involved 
with clinical supervision for a period of seven months. After 
this exposure, these same teachers received the post 
opinionnaire (the exact same items in different order). A . 
complete analysis of the pre-post opinionnaire is graphically 
presented. Above each vertical column (on the graph) is the 
symbol, A, D, or NO. The letter "A" stands for both agree 
and strongly agree. The letter "D" stands for disagree and 
strongly disagree. The letters "NO" stands for no opinion. 
Below each graph are the numbers and the items found on 
the opinionnaire. A summary analysis of the highlights of 

/ 

both oplnionnaires follows the graphs. 

After tabulating the post opinionnaire and converting 
the responses to percents , the change in percent was 
determined.. In analyzing the significance of an opinion 
change"; the factor of 15% or greater has been taken. In 
-view of the small sample involved this percentage can be 
accepted as a minimum change. 

Each of the four categories of litems are graphically 
presented followed by the specific questions represented. 
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The real purpose of supervision is to improve the 
instruction in the classroom. 

Most teachers complain atjout supervision. 

Teachers actually make the best supervisors. 
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Teachers try. .to improve themselves in the classroom 
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Generallzatl^orts About Supervision 
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Item - 

10. Decisions to use new Ideas or techniques are usually 
those of the teacher. 

11. A teacher should be encouraged to place Ms own value 
judgment on his performance. 

13. Teacher's perceptions of their own tasks and functions 
' ' are of more value to them than that of thelc supervisor's . 

15. Unless a teacher wants to Improve, no amount of 
supervision can be useful. 
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Generalizations Awout ^Supervision 
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Item 

18. Every school system, large or ^mall, needs a formalized 
procedure for the supervision of the teaching' process. 

23. Most teachers feel threatened by their supervisor. 

28. The teacher should make decisions about changes in 
classroom teaching-learning procedures. 

29. Supervision is basically a form of teacher harassment. 
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Personal Experience 
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Item 

2. As a teacher, my experience with supervision ha<s beerv^ 
pleasant. ^ 

6. My experience Indicates that" supervision is a waste Of 
time . 

8. Supervision 1^ a threatening experience. 
12. My supervisor tends to talk down to me. 
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Item 

14. Supervisors should have more patlencd when dealing with 
teachers. ^ a 

16. My supervisor tends to counsel me. 

17. After being supervised, I have been challenged to 
Improve my teaching. 
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Personal Experience 
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Item 

20. My supervisor tends to doal with me as an equal 

25. The process of being supervised is an Invaluable 
experience for me. 

V 

27. . I feel threatened by my supervisor. 
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Supervisor's Role 
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Item 

7. A supervisor should help' a teacher to Increase his 
perception of his own teaching. 

21. The role of the supervisor is to analyze specifip 

teacher performances and strive to improve teacher 
^rweaknesses . 

24V The role of the supervisor should be c^rified. 
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Supervisor's Role 
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Item 

26. jUThe role of the supervisor is to help Increasp the 
teacher's freedom to act self-sufficlently In the 
classroom. 

30. The supervisor's role is to secure the commitment of 
the teacher - riot to coerce . 
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Evaluation vs , Supervision 




Item ^ " \ " ■ 

5r Formal evaluation is separate and distinct from 
supervision. 



19.^ The authoritarian Judgmental type of supervision^ 
inhibits the Improvement of instructio;i. . 

^22. The evaluation of teacher performance is the same 
as supervision. • - x 
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Analysis of the preceding graphis indicates that only one 
of the inconsistencies observed in the pre-opinionnaire has been 
altered. One of the needs expressed as a result of the 'pre - 
oplnionnaire was-that of clarification of the role of- supervision 
and its func^on as well as evaluation and its function. The 
results of the post-opiniorijiaire show substantially that 20% more . 
teachers agree that formal evaluation is separate, and distinct 
from' supervision. ^ . ' 

However, inconsistencies in tea^cher opinion or perceptions 
still exist. For example, even t-hough supervision is nqt considered 

' \ ■ 

a waste of time (graph 4-2a; Item 6)Hhere was a decrease of those 
who positively 'valued a supervisory experience and an increase pf 
those who had no opinion' (graph 4-2b, Item 25)\ Likewise, 

■ ' • ■ ' 

inconsistent opinion regarding the supervisor's role( still exists 
with little evidence showing that the role has been clarifiisd. In 
fact, 8% more agree that the role should be clarified (graph A-i^aJ 
Item 24). ; . . ' . 

Further analysis of the pre-post data indicate that somei. 
significant changes were made. For the purposes of this practicum^, 
these can be viewed either as positive or negative. Sjlgnificant 
positive change is evidenced by th^ increase, in agreement 
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24% that. "Teachers make liho.bost supervisors" (graph 4-la, 
Item 4)/ Also the Value of a teacher's perception of his task • , 
is seen greater than the supervisor' s by 44% more agreeing 
(graph 4-lb. ttiitv l3). There would seem to be evidence from these 
two results that the peer-grassroots approach^ to super 
positive direction ffdm-the teacher's point" of Vtew . Re, 
to the item, "Most teachers complain about supervision,^^^<Sre 
was a substantial increase of 24% more agreeing in the post- 
opinionnaire than in the pre-opinionnaire . 

Although the opinionnaire was designed to indicate changes 
in attitude, we would be remiss by not pointing out tha^ even at the 
outset some definite positive attitudes were expressed regarding 
■ ■ supervision and that these attitudes continued throughout the \ 
practlcum period. Continued agreement with such points as "Teachers 
should be encouraged to place their own value judgment on their ' 
performance , " or disagreement tha t supervision is a form of 
teacher harassment or disagrf ^ent that supervision is a 
threatening experien^^e, speak well for the East Hampton Public 

Schools. 

It is recognized that acceptance of the interpretations of the 
opinionnaire results as absolute is impossible. Many unknowr^ 
variables enter into, the interpretations by the treatment group of 
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the opinion slra^ments that composed this\urvey. Varial&les 
such as/^fzg'of sampteK time of day opinionrmirc was administered, 
statement meaning , definitions, of spe^&tflc terms,\etc. alri^but a 
few sources of invalidity^a , t could be considered. However, ^ 
the- trends represented by percentage changes^are sufficient to 
serve aSvindicators of changes in attitudes. It is also recognized 
.that with additional time and' sampling , the items in the opinionnaire 
c&n be' refined, clarified and j:)ormed in order to produce an 
opinionnaire that will^)^^nor,e ^significant in assessing attitudes 
toward supervision. * 
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CHAPTER III 
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CHAPTER IV 



MAMAnF.MKNT-BY-OBTECTIVES 



I 

• While research and development of strategies for the • ^ 
evaluation and Supervision of the teaching staff within the East 
Hampton Public Schools had been undertaken, it was also inherent 
m the mandate of the Board of Education that the administrative 
staff be considered Ip the processes as well. It was therefore 
necessary to develop a system that would be compatible and 
supportive to the other processes being developed. This chapter 
of the report Incorporates the development of a management-by- 
objeklves system into the evaluation and supervision model.' 
Context 



fx " ' ' 

Being a small school district, the organlzattonal pattern 
of the EastXHampton Public Schoals^fs arranged in the traditional 
helrarchbiaik6>i3taff format as Illustrated in Figure 5-1. 



Figure 5-1 
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Systemwlde policy Is established by the Board of Education ^ 

and Its authority Ijs delegated to the supetlntend'ent for the 
si 

administration of that policy. The amount of delegated 
administrative authority and accountability decreases In a line 
relationship to the teachers. ' 

Long or short ranged systemwlde'goals representing the 
educational philosophy of the town, vls-a-vls the Board of 
Education, are represented In the Statement of Purpose enacted In 
196^ (Appendljx C) . In February of 1972, the Community Development 
Action Plan (CDAP) committee Issued a report that contained goals 
directed toward the Board of Education. 

Any goals that have been heretofore developed by 
administration have been based upon these documents as well as 
the specific needs within the several schools as perceived by the 
superintendent In conjunction with the respective principals. 

A proliferation of goals and objectives were produced by the- 
principals and depai\tment heads for the school year 1973-74. Goals 
were established In nine different administrative areas. These were: 
administrative prooed\jre, management of building, staff supervision, 
Inservice of staff, curriculum concenfs, ptibllg relations, exceptional 
children, personal development and general areas. In some Instances 
as many as five goals were established with multiple objectlyes set 
for each goal, all within just one category. In only a few Instances 
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were any of the specified goals of any one school the same ^is that 
of any other school within the system. In fact, the nature of the 
goal categories provided for such a broad interpretation as to be 
confusing with regard to Its intent. For example, under the 
category of administrative procedure, one principal stated a goal 
as follows: "To open up communications among teachers about ^ 
the education of children." Another principal stated a goal in the 
same category 'as "To expand the iscope of leadership and assistance 

offered by the administration to the teaching staff and student body." 

/ 

Yet still another interpreted administrative procedure to be curriculum 
leadership by -ex pressing a goal thusly, "To continually improve the 
reading program in grades K-3." Clearly, there existed a differing 

V 

interpretation as to what constituted a goal in that area. 

It is granted that the goals may well have been pertinent to 
that particular school regardless of the categorizing procedure but 
any similarity or consistency of approach within the system seemed 
to be lacking as evidenced by the above example. In fact, this pro- 
cedure, if continued, might well lead to conflicting goals between 
adrpinistrators or school personnel. 

The public dejnand is for accounta bility, whether it is 
Justified or not. The perceptions ofHhe taxpayers are such that 
they want more vi^able evidence of student success for the money 
they have invested. Hence, techniques for making the school 
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administration more accountable arc demanded alpnq with teacher 

J' 

accountability. In fact, 'the dofinlto trend Is toward more 
accountability by management . 

It is at this point that a Management-By-Objectlves (MBO) 
approach seemed worth consideration. The MBO system. tends to 
place a specific errtphasls upon the administrative or management 
process by which an organization reaches a particular goal. Any 
school system Is a unique organization but It should function as 

a unit. ■ , 

An MBO system ."can be described as a process whereby the 
superior and subordinate managers of an organization jointly 
identify Its common goals, deflr^ each individual's major areas 
of respon^ility' in term? of the results expected of him, and use 
these measures as guides for operating the unit and assessing the 
contribution of each of its members." 

This system can be more simply expressed by the notion that 
the clearer idea one has of whaton^ is try^lng to accomplish, the 
greater the chance one has of accomplishing it. Consequently _ 
progress can be measured Invterms 6i what one is trying to make 
progress toward. Unanimity of-' purpose is strengthened. 

There aje several distinct strengths that MBO has for schiolil 
organizations. First, it provides a process by which coordinated 
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effort and teamwork are possible yet continues to involve the 
individual as a contributor and risk-taker. Secondly, the process 
is geared toward achieving desired results for the school system - 
as well as the individual administrator. Thirdly, it assi&ts in 
delineating specific areas of individual end group responsibility 
within the organization. Consequently, tj^e typibal school 
administrator will be more productive if he understands and accepts 
the fact that his functioning is related directly to the organizational 
objectives and within the framework of his competencies. 

The objectives of this phase of the practic.um were twofold: 
First, a lirocess by which a unified approach to systemwide and 
specific school objectives that could be undertaken by the pro- 
fessional staff had to be^ formulated and, secondly, a process for the 
accountability of' the management team mu^t evolve.' 
Input 

f/ . .. ■ 

• The ejcistence of a management team, i.e. the superintendent, 

principals, end department heads., w^s- sufficient to introduce a process 

oriented system, of MBO. The size of the team would have no adverse 

effect on the results, in fact, one might expect a more efficient 

development of. the MBO process with a small number of administrators 

incolved. - 

Within this school system there was no need for any , 
additional personnel of major budgetary considerations. Normal 
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S insorvico monios cofjld ttikc^.cdrt' oi any r(^[(»r(*nci* nua(TinIs or 
clorlcnl aid throuqhout tfu* (l(*v(*lopriK-^nt of n MIUl system. 

The plan was to introduce* th(» nianacirnu^nt t(Mni to the 
concept of MBO by cfn orlc^ntalion workshop c^arl^y in th(» fall ol 
1973. Althoijqh tho lornujl'ntion ol individual MHO shoidd tnki^ 



' pinco In tho latp slprinq pfioLtO cin (msuinq y(Mr, ihc procoss 
> 'could be updntod by usinq tho objfnrtivcs alrcvidy dtn-idod upon as 
a.l^a^is for (Jovcdopmont ot workable objociivi^s nndc^r tho nc^w 
^ocess. Tho workshop would bf» conductc^d, at no additional 
cost; by a joprosontativo from Woist Hartford who had sctiool 
- sytom oxporlonco witfh mTVo., 

Without syst(^mwid(^ objt^otiyes, it would* :;e(>m f(»asiblo to 
af>proanh the devcdopnient of MIK) from the individual -school 
perspective . However, durinc] the process of MIK) dcwclopmont ^ 
a procedure for devolopinq a syslemwidc^ MhO structures should 
bo devised in order that the individual school c^ftort could 
eventually fit' into h master plan. 

There arc three (sssc^ntial staq(v> in the formulation of MBO 
rirst, the staff and tHe administration determine, aqr(M^ upon and 
state very precisely thcdr objertivcjs loqether with th(^ specific 
results that are to be aecomplishc^d by some future^ date. Then 
their effort Is concentratr^i on achi(>vinq the? ()b)ectives with 
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frequent checkpoints to tost interim progress . Finally, at some 
predetermined time, a review is held to test the results achieved 
as measured against the 6bjectiv(»s that wore previously set. 

A series of steps wore* dovc^loped by which individual, 

school objectives could collabordtivoly be determined. Figure 5-2 

i 

i 

shows the step-by-step process. 



Figure 5-2 
Individual Building MBO Process 



X 



Principal solicits from 
staff objectives they 
feel the school should 
focus on 



I > 



Principal relates these 
objectives to those he 
perceives as essential. 



Based on superintendent's 
feedback^ staff finalizes 
MBO and begins planning 
for Itnplementation. 



± 



Final MBO and plan for 
implementation is shared 
with superintendent. 
Feedback is solicited. 



Principal shares super- 
intendent's feedback 
with staff. 



Principal shares superintendent 
feedback with staff and they 
finalize plans . 



Principal shares his 
perception of the . 
relevance of staff 
defined objectives. 



Principal shares 
building objectives 
with superintendent, 
solicits reaction, 
suggestions and 
approval. 
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Tho initial stopwoiilfl Involvn the school staff thornby 
' qottinq n "gmss-rools" appro.u:h. Periodically Ihrcniqhoul the 
structure the staff maintains its involvc>mont throuqh a foodback 

• /process riqht up to the completion of the plans. Total interaction 
■ botWcon each level of manaqement is inaintaiRcd. This procedure 

provides for a. bettor chance for success by virtue of a vested 
interest on the part of thc^ staff. 

The format for.writinq an MHO would be partially based 
upon the form that was alrc^ady in usd for the qoal- setting process 
by the administration. The Wi t to be .followed consisted of an 

• operational statement of the objective", includinq the target date, 
under the headinq of "Management Objective," followed by the 
number assigned to that objective. The second section of the 
formkt was entitled, "Standards of Performance." This section 
delineated the measurable criteria and stated all school persomTel 

. or others involved. The third and final section would be en 

"Measurements to be Applied." This section would deal wi'th the 
process by which the outcome would be evaluated in terms of the • " 
original objective (Appendix C). 
Process * . 

The intent was to introduce MRO concurrent to the evaluation- ^ 

suporvlslon process with the priority beinq upon the evalUation-supcr- 

. f 
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vision phase of this practicum . Therefore, the MBO system was 
introduced at a workshop held late in October, well after the 
,start of school. However, the MBO process was applied to a * 
representative few of the already established objectives'^ of the ^ 
admlriistrative team. It was recognized that the^ Initial phase of 
MBO formulation must be eliminated in order to effect any hope of 
completing the process prior to the end of the current school year. 
At this initial workshop, the total process ^nd rationale of MBO 

\ 

was explained and demonstrated with sample objectives written ^ 
as'opplicable to those objectives already^established by the team. 

With an already late start in the process, only one monitoring 
sesslbo was,' set . This was held in January. The purpose for the 
session wm^o review each i^rincipal's progross'^cjnd to determine 
if the goals wdYe realistic In terms of their scope and timing. 
Additional refinements were made at this time with concurrance by 
thd 8uperinte4,dent. ^.An additional Interim progress report to the 
superintendent was require<i in March in lieu of another group 
meetiftg. 

The adminlBtrative, team seented to understand their role 
in the MBO process. 'Questions at the sessions were basically 
operational rather than concejitual. The. allocation o^ any 
additional resources for the^ implementation of MBO was not 

■• •* \ ■ 

neqesMry. \ 
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Certain procedural barriefs were anticipated. One involved 
the danger of too mBny interim reports leading toward an overload 
of paperwork and^^mphasi^ on that rather than^the objective to 
be reached. Therefore, only* two interim reports were scheduled^ one 
in November and anothfex in March. However, the report barrier 
still existed sinc^0^1yiarch month when all teacher evaluations 

are d^ue. Thus the paperwork became a, problem,. 

i The other potentiai barrier anticipated was the possible 
tendency to stress one objective at the expense of another. This 
fact was emphasized at the sessions and during the discussion of 
vthe interim reports. 

There was one barrier that was not anticipated. This was 
the initial reluctance pf the high school principal and his department 
heads to get involved. .They did not attend the first team meeflng 
which caused a delay in reaching administrative team concurrence 
<with the process of MBO. However, the superintendent e:5iercised 
hip prerogatives and rectified the situation. 

A tentative evaluation of each principal* s objectives was 
made by the superintendent in April. Ordinarily East Hampton's 
evaluation of objectives is made during the month of August. In 
order to become more realistic in the MBO process, the target dates 
for objective terinination ancj evaluation were shortened to April. 

■ * -.114^ 
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As a ryesult, the superintendetit mot separately With each principal, 
the director of pupil personnel and the business manager for the 
. purposes of evaluating their performance. . , . 

After the MBO process was completed a simple questionnaire 
designed to assess the^admlnistrators' perceptions of MBO was sent' 

to all administrators (Appendix C) . . . ^ \ > 

p. • " 

Product ; . 

The administrative team was able to concentrate on a few 
precise objectives rather than be frustrated by attempting to 
accomplish too many complex goalg. The latenes^^'of starting the 
MBO process coupled with early termination presented a hurried 
situation in spite of the careful 'd4 termination of the Individual 
MBO. However, exposure to the process of MBO by completing the 
total cycle as Individuals did. provide a ba^s for a realistic approach 
to annual objectives. 

The adminlstraitWe team responded to the bbbve-mentioned 
questionnaire as perceiving th^ Intent of^MBO as well as ascribing 
to the MBO process. All the team saw their jrole as leaders and 
facilitators within one level of the system-wide Management-by- 

IP 

Objective process. ■ ■ ^ 

■ . * , 'I 

In the past the objective evaluation dates had* been in 
August which wgs Well after the closing of the schopl yegir. Any 
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recommendations as a result of these evaluations toward planning 
for modification or innovation for the approaching school year 
has lacked sufficient time. This is especially true^ in relation 
to revenue allocation or per-sonAel adjustments. With the 
evaluations changed to an earlier time (May), ample time is 
provided for better planning well in. advance of implementation. 
With the total professipnal staff availabl^ and with the_ experience 
gained in MBO by the administrative team, a smoother first-time 
operation of system-wide MBO is possible. 

! . If is worthy to recall, however, thatthe East Hampton 
Schools lack any recent systemw^de goals. If the board of 
education and the superintendent establish a district philosophy, 
current policy and accompanying goals, the MBO approach to 
"implementing them'can bet^undertaken by the professional staff. 

figure 4-3 represents one process that will enable all staff to 

... ■ , ^ 

become involved. 

Figure 4-3 

Development of Svstemwide Manaqement-by-Objectlves 



School District's 
Philosophy, 
Polictes> and 
Goals 



Entire^ Professional 
Staff HQlp Develop 
Systemwide MBO To 
Achieve Policies 
And Goals 



. Building 
^ Administrators 
I And Staffs 
i Develop Plan 

Fot Implementing 

MBO 
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Supeirintfendent^ 
Reviews ^^i^ding 
Administration ^Plan 
For Implementing 
IMBO And Provides 
Feedback 



Building 
Admi-«\stratlon 
And Staff Consider 
-Superintendent' s ^ 
Input and "Make 
Revisions if 
Ne cessary 



Building " 
,Adrplnlstratlon 
'Arfflf^Staff Subrtilt . 
Revised MDO . 
To Superintendent 
For Approval 



Building Staffs 
Evaluate Program 
Outcomes Against 
Previously Agreed 
Upon MBO And 
Provide Feedback 
To Superintendent 



Building , 

^ Administration 

' And Staff 
Implement Plans 
For Achieving 

' MBO 



Superintendent 
Reviews Building 
Administration 
Plan For 

Implementing MBO 
And Approves 



'input, to Superintendent 
Regards^ 

Personnel 

Program Dev^'ii^p^ent 
Budget 
^ Facilities 



It is mandatory that systemwlde goals be clearly established 
prior to the implementation of the above process. Interaction of the 
total staff is an Integral part of this process. 

The objective to develop a process for a unified approach to 
^ systemwlde and specific school objectives has been accomplished 
" in-so-far as the exposure to an MBO process has been- undertaken. 
This included all stages of the process within a shortened period of 
tlme^ ■ • 
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Inherent in the MBO system is the accountability factor o^ 
evaluation of the objective outcomes. Hance, the second 
objective ha^ bee^ met. This vvas accomplished by the* * 
^ development of terminal objectives ajid how Success of. these 
objectives was to be determined. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Odiorjn, G. S. Management by Objectives, Now York, Pitman, 
1965, p. 55. ■ ' ' ^ 
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CHAPTER 5 
DEaSIONS 
1 

According to Stufflebeam, "the making of any single decision 
- is always, a complex process. It includes four stages: (1) becoming 
aware a decision Is needed, (2) designing the decision situation, 
(3) choosing among alterriatl\res and (4) acting upon the chosen 
alternative." As a result of the application of the CIPP model to the 
practicum^ the above four steps in dcclsion-maklng will be applied to 
the areas of evaluation, supervision and management-by-objectives. 

EVALUATION 

Ayyareness 

The East Hampton Board of Education became aware^of the need 
to develop an evaluation system as a result of the^ passage of Section 



10^951 J^^he 191^3 General Assembly of the State of Connecticut. 
Concomitantly, the board. of educatloil was seeking^an evaluation 
device to .evaluate all teachers for their Incentive pay plan. The 
board was not comfortable with the evaluation tool they were presently 
using. Consequently, the superintendent was directed to research and 
develop an evaluation tool to meet both the state and local mandate. 
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Design . ' i. ■ 

Is it possible to design an cffcfctive evaluation tool utilizing 

/ 

*■ 

-a democratic process inclu|dirtg teachers and administrators? The East 
Hampton' Board of Education will make the final decision based upon „ 

9 

V 

the recommendation of the superintendent. His recommendation will 
be the result of an eight-month study conducted by a democratically 
selected evaluation committee. A formal presentation will be made 
to the board of education by the evaluation committee. 
* The board of education has three alternatives to this recommendation. 

These are to accept, to reject or to modify. The criteria for assessing 
these alternatives will be: (a) Does it meet the state mandate? (b) Does 
it satisfy the board of educations* desire to evaluate all teaghers for 
'the incentive pay plan? In addition, the superintendent must be 
satisfied by the conscientious and thorough effort* put forth by the . 
evaluation committee. The decision must be made prior to July 1, 1974, 
\<i ^ .which is the-' beg inning of the 1974-75 fiscal year. ^ 
Choice 

In marking the final choice of an alternative , the following 
criterion variables must be taken into account. 

To Accept <>) or Reject ^ 
!• ^ The design meets the state mandate. + 
2. There was a collaborative grass-root and administrator 
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Involvement and input to the device. (-♦:) 

3. The device Is a narrative report form using guidelines 

established'^by the teachers , (+) 

4. It has been accepted by a vast majority of the staff. (+) 

5. The teachers' association did not take an active 
part as a unit , (-) / 

6. Non-Involved teachers may question the selection 
and/or composition of the committee. (-) 

7. The superintendent and two prlnclp^s served on 
.the committee, (+) ^ - • • 

8. The community will look favorably upon the board ol, 
education for moving towards teacher accountability. \+) 

9. The board of education changed due to an election ,v 
during the course of development of the device, (-) 

••• 

To MQdlfv: ' ' 

1. No overall category rating appears Iti the evaluation 
tool which Is, however, one factor in the Incentive ^ 
pay plan. 

2. The plan must be personalized to meet the present 
board of educations desires • 

3a The tool may be too subjective. 
4, The board may wish to consider the desires o£ the 
non-partlclpants, . * 
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Based upon Interpretatlcfn of the criterion variables, It is the 
recorBmendatlon of the superintendent to the board of education of V 
East Hampton to accept the evaluation tool as presented by the 
committee • 
Action • 

The Board of Education of East Hampton will delegate the 
resppnslblllty and required actions to the superintendent to implement 
the selected evaluation tool. In order to operationalize the selected 
alternative, the superintendent will delegate specific procedures to 
his subordinates who will in turn Implement them, 

SUPERVISION 

Awareness 

During the February 1973 iDoard of education meeting on evaluation, 
the superintendent presented the purpose of supervision as the improve- 
ment ot instruction through help to* the teachers. The board accepted 
the superintendent's thesis and oommlssloned him to establish a 
formalized supervision model that would be non-threatening and 
devoid of evaluation. 
Design 

D 

Is it possible to design a supervision model that is non-threatening 
to teachers, devoid of evaluation, teacher initiated and Incorporating 
self-improvement techniques? The superintendent has the sole 

If • ■ ' 
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responsibility for docldlng upon thn suporvlsion modol thnt moots this - . 
design. His decision will bo basod upon tho results of an oight-month 
pilot utilizing the processes of clinical supervision.^The superintendent 
has three alternatives from which to choose. These are to accept / reject 
or to modify the clinical supervision model. 

The criteria for this decision must be based upon the following 
points: (1) Is It in reality non-threatening ? (2) Is it devoid of 
evaluation? (3) Does it improve instruction? (4), D.oes it incorporate 
self-improvement techniques? (5) Is it manageable in a small school 
district? (6) Does it create a trusting relationship among participants? 
(7) Is there a commitment to clinical supervision by the staff and ^ 
building princip3l7 (8) Does clinical supervision affect positive 
attltudinal change toward supervision? This decision must be made 
prior to July 1, 1974. 

Choice . 

In making this final deciston of an alternative, the following 
criterion variables must be taken i/ito account. 

To Accei6t M or Reject (-): 

1. It maintains a positive attitude toward the precepts 

* of clinical supervision as evidenced by the pre-post 

opinionnaire . (+) ^ 

2. The process is acceptable by 2 out of 5 principals 
who became positively involved. (+') 

•s 
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3, There was difficulty in obtaining class coverage 
for teachers involved in cycles . (-) 

4, Compiteints from community parents about 

sxibstitmtes taking classes for teachers in cycle 

( . 

teams . (-) ^ * . 

5, There was difficulty In teachers becoming self- 
initiating in the clinical processes. (-) 

6, Some staff c^e sired Involvement in the process. (+) 

7, The workshops exhibited positive attitudes. (+) 

8, ' There were favorable Impressions from teachers 

visiting other systems using the clinical 
' vSupervisf^ion process. {+) 
. 9.- There^was insufficient time to schedule full 

* teacher clinical teams . (-) . « / ^ 

10. Teachers* exposure to clinical supervision was" 
insufficient to develop la^sting commitment. (~) 

N 

\l. Teachers wanted to introduce video-taping of 

classes for data gathering. {+) 
12. Teacher clinical team's were too large. (-) 
Td Modify: - , 

1, Decrease the number of team members. 

2, The model can adapt to individual school heeds, i.e 
scheduling, technology avaflable , comrnitment. 
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3. The compononts can be condonscd In the clinlcbl 
cycle . ' / . - 

4. Clinical supervision concentrated on the nen-verbal 
>behavior of the teacher. 

5. Positive attitude toward supervision will be 
maintained. 

6. Model can be adapted to a small school system. 
Based upon interpretations of the criterion variables , the 

decision of the superintendent wiU 'be to implement the clinical 
supervision model in a modified form to meet the needs of the East 
Hampton Public Schools. 

TKe modifications incorporated In this decision will be the 
decrease in the number of team members, a more active involvement 
ot the principal as a team member, an^d the rescfieduUng of special 
classes to provide time for teachers to participate 'in th^ clinical 
cycle The strategy and analysis sessions will.be combined to shorten 
the process as^well as decrease the anxiety on the part of the observed 
teacher, s . 
Action ^ 

The responsibility for implementation will be assigned by the 
superintendent to the administrative staff who will in turn utilize .the 
services of previously;' trained teachers. " > 
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MANAGEMENT-i©Q^CTIVES 



Awaroness 

In order to establish a system by which the administrative > 

staff could also be evaluated under the state and local mandate, the 
* 

superintendent sopght'a system 'that would be applicable. The MBO 

process was investigated. 

Design 

- Will MBO provide a process by which the administrative team 
can be evaluated? The superintendent will make the final decision 
regarding the implementation of MBO. His decision will be based on 
. the results of a six-month^ trial period. The superintendent has two 

V 

Blternatives /■ These ai;e to cither accept or reject the MBO process. 

The criteria for^^issessing these alternatives will be: (a) Is 
an MBO system feasfrjDle for a small town? (b) Docs an MBO systQm 
iDrovide>for*administra|:ivo evaluation based upon results? (c)^ Is this 
system performance oi|iented? '(d) Does a positive administrative 
team attitude towarc^'MBO exist? .This decision must be made prior 
to June 1 , 1974. 
. Choice • 

In making this decision, the following criterion variables 
/- _ • '< ■ ' 

must be taken into account.. 
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APPENDIX A 



January '23, 1974 , - ' 

In order to assist the >kv.alu.ation committee would you please answer the following 
questions'^ * ' / 

Please be specific with your answers. No need to sign your name. 
Return these forms to your building representative , Jackie Boyd 'or Mary Jane 
Larson by the close of school on FHday/ January 25, 1974 . Thank you for / 
your cooperation. / 



I . . To define teacher evaluation. What is it? 



IL What is to be evaluated? Teacher performance, pupil performance, teacher 
learning, pupil learning , teacher instruction, '^etc . ? 



ni. Who aod how many are to evaluate? Principal, department Head, 
. ^'Advisor" , co-workers, student polls . . 

/ / 

IV. Should we ev^iluate a teacher's performance or lesson content and 
delivery? 



V. Should the teacher be viewed as a human being or a "professional?," 



VI. W/hat purpose should the evaluation serve ? 



VII. AsJditlonal, cdmrnents: 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Stufflebean, Daniei I,. Educational Evajuation and D^xU^lpn-Making 



PDK National Study Committee on Evaluation; Peac6<£k Pui^, jpasca , 
111. 1971, p. 5b. ' 




-/ 



\ 
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> 1. The administrative team has positive reactions toward^^^ 

V_ and familiarity with the process, (+) 

2. A systems approach involving the total staff has 
been esta blished, (+) 

3. It provides for joint teacher-adm.ifiir>trator planning 
and implementation, (+) 

4. No recent SYstemwidC:goals exist. (-^) 

5. The MBO system is afction oriented. (+) 

, y V . 

Based upon the interpretations oi the criterion variables , -the 
decision of the superintendent will be to implement a systemwide MBO 
proces3 in East Hampton as a procedure toward establishing and 
implemen^^g^ystemwijdc goal^, * ^ ^ 

Action • • - - 



The superintchdcnt of schools will assume thc^ major 
responsibility for initiating the MBO process. All administrators will 
operatlonalizc the procesq^ utilizing the precepts and isystem^ of 
\5,Management-by^Objectives , 



< 
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Administrative Practice All?, 2 

TEACHER EVALUATION 



ScbodL 



Date 



This fonh is distributed to all teachers by Oct, l,each year^ The building Principal 
will meet with> each teacher to discuss this f am and the f oipial teacher evaluation 
by Feb* 1st. 

Definition of Categories : 

NOTSTOTHY: ' Doaorvirig of recognition for perf onnance in' 
this area, 

SATISFACTORY: Porformanco is sioilar to that of a majority 
of teachers in this type of teaching position. 

MSKDBD: ' Solf Explanatory. 



If ail area is not applicable for a specific teacher leave blank. 



General Appearance of the Room 

a. Creative a|jpangement of classroom furnishings 

b. Effective housekeeping habits , 

c. Bulletin Boards attractive * !'!!!.!!! 

d. Teacher adjusts the physical features of the room to 
provide healthful and attractive environment 

Comments: 



2. 



GlQflBrQ9f n Management 

a. Teacher is fair and impartial 

b. Pupils are happy and , cheerful at work and play. 





NT 






o 




i 






CO 








<< 




cn 





^1 



d. Pupils exhibit an attitude of mutual respect and 
tolerance. ^ ^ \, 



e. Pupils 'and teacher share the enjoyment of humorous ^ 
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situations ; , ......»,.. 

f. * Teacher is calm, poised and self controlled 

g. Presence of adequate and accurate record of pupil 
accomplishment and wetakness , 

h. Teacher records of pupils reveal grovrth , 

ii Pupils are orderly and businesslike in school room; 

ohow pride in achievement; cooperate in group 

activities , 

-1:^0- 
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o# rup.i.s ana tencnor to/^c the^*, rv^l\le sKardard of conduct. 

c. Pupils raise hand /or pjmtL^jcion to cpurk....o 

d. Teacher irj nblc r'.'.n coxiU ou w:.'liOut. ycilli-r;. , .T^ , . , , 
Comments: ' 

^* D ir ^clAn/^^S tujy 

, T^, ichcr r-MOWs :renp<;ct, for pupilr>' opinion nnd 

•; lV;;'Ostionn ......... « , , , 

b. Teacher demonstrates inLtiativj ar.d rdap'.ability in 
odj'j -ting prcdctorrrliiV-i rlan^ to ci rcu,n3t.mco-s and 
iiidivi iual 'i. . . V. . c . . . . . !, 



, « . C . . a , n . . J « . o « . . , , J 

c. Through teacaor-c^--i '-^ :'^^.^r\y'-\l^ -i^, and diacnosis of,, 
'atorosts and abil ^ • :irc' o^ .r^^.cnt end future needs, 
pupils and tercho^3- t "'.-r. l . ^ • .-^propriato goals* 

d. Prof^rams and t jclmi 'v ^' . nu .i rci^^ult, in active 

' "pcrticipation of pi^^-il- . . , . , , 

Teacher helon pupils to" anoly^/: r;tudy habits and to 
de\ase and use more "efficient study methods....,...*.... 

f. Pupils dcmonotrnte ability to find and use rpaterials 
rrlatcd to-ythcir problems tj 

g. Teacher shows adapt ability ?nd broad undeifstahding of 
techniques in hin prosr^ntntion of new materials ...» 

h. Pupl].s part-jcip^te '^nd cooperate ns lef:ders, partners an{l 
followers in the development of activities in rnd out 
the class • 

i. llu") pupils are /j^rouped for in3t ruction o>n the ba.iis of 

inf orm.':»tion thn teacher hn^ r.bout them,..; 

.il i j-^ho^ encour'^-'.os the interests of iniivjLdual pupils... 
Commontc: 

?• Review of rreviou*^ L ''^--^^^ ^^ilIL.^^'"'"^r'7'*f H^^'Udt 

a. DefinLto pro/'^-^icn i'-. 'n-.i') 4;;/Sr T' ■ ^ L-blon, rpvlovj and 
recall cf baric 1;'\ thr-i ^ variety of " ^ 
.activities...., . 

b. Brtof rcviov/ of p^'^v 'Z)^^-, .. , ' 

c. Effective: unf^ of r^p.M'li.'n ^ 1— :''j!3ic.ry'. 

Commonts: , . . / 

S» PAffi eulty of r >orjnnn^ 

a. Matprinls nnd techniques nn^ adapted to meet individual^..,- 
diffcrenco3^ 



tP 



^'-^^^ Commonta:. 



I havo read the above evaluation report on 



Signed 



I have revieweved the above evaluation report with 

. - Signed 



on 



. (Teacher) 
(Teacher) 



(Principal) 



Superintendent Approved 7/73 



■ \ 
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APPIirvJDIX "A 

JOHunry 23, 1974 " ■ , 

In ordor to assist the evaluation committee would you please answer, the iollowing 
questions. 

PlGoso be specific with your answors. No need to sum your ncimo. 
Return these forms to your .builci'lnq r(>prosontativc , Tnckio Royd or Mary Jano 
Larson by the cltian of schooL on f'rictny, January 25, lf)74. Thank you for 
your cooperation. 



I To define teachQr evaluation. What is it? 



n. What is to be evaluated? Teachor pc^rformanco , pupil pcTfonnancc , teacher 
^ learning/ pupil learning, teacher instruction, etc.? 

III. Who and how mdny aS'e to evaluate? Principal, Dcpartniont lload, 
"Advisor", co'-workcrs , student polls . 

IV. Should wo evaluate a teacher's performance or losson content and 
delivery? 



V. Should the teacher be viewed as a humna beinq or a "professional? 



VI. What purpose should the evaluation serve? 



VII. Additional comments: 
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APPENDIX A 

» \ 

ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION . /;?-i:U5 
j> Classroom Observation Reports 

!• Batlonale 

Observation of classroom behavior is an intergral part of any evaluation process. The 
(^server must bear in mind that analysis procedure of classroom intferactibn is basically 
to help an individual develop and control his teaching behavior and to discover how to 
explain the chain of ev^ts which occur in the classroom. 

2. Schedule of Observa^loii . 

To satisfy mo^t^^rpos^es, ea^ch teacher should be observed in the classroom environment 
eevoral times annually at differiant times of the day or in varying types of instruction. 
Such observations can be a mixture of observ^ion procedures and may be made by appointment 

or not# . • ^ ^ 

Observation of teachers should be c a refullj^ spaced over time to yield the best apprai- 
oal results. - 

The goals for observations will be: * ■ - 

a) minijnum of (1) per Tenure Teacher . 
b I minimum of (3) per new and non-Tenure Teacher 
cj All teachers' will be observed at least once by December 1. 
d) Second observation will be completed by February. 1. 
0} Third observation will be completed by May 1. 

r 

3. Prerequisites to Good Observation 

Some purpose needs to be identified. A person does not Just observe; he observe?) lor 
something; He does not Just look; he looks for something specific. 

The more specifically one identifies vrfiat he is looking for, and the more systemati- 
cally he plans for observation, the moro likely it is that he will know something following 
the observation. * 

What is observed needs to be subject to checks and controls, in order that sore, 
<iotennination can be made of the validity reliability, and precision of the observation." 

4. Observation Techniques 

The observers' mental set during observation is quite important. Otherwise he cannot 
interpret gestures, expressions, etc. This means that he must know something about the 
context within ,which he is observing, and implies that he should: 

a) Discuss the situation which he will observe with the teacher prior to obseirving; 

b) Confer Idth the teacher following the observation to check his own understanding of th 
context; and 

c) 'Develop his own understanding of the impact of contexts on both students and teachera. 

Because an observer is usually responsible for knowing something about the situationa 
context, the interaction among people, and individual behavior, he should attempt to in^ 
crease reliability of observation by: • 

a) Adequately defining what is to be observed; 

b) Bxandning his own background and oxporience to determine whether it rnight be distortir. 
his perception; 

c) Establishing categories which assi&t in recording behavior; and , ^ ^ 
l; Comparing observations with, others to help establish and maintain reliability. 



5. Guide lines 

All new teachers should be oriented to the total procedure used, as wnll ^s^ the forms 
and reports that will be used. 

The observation reports will be in narrative form using the following outline as 
(merely) a guides ' ' ^ ^ 

a) . General Appearance of the Room ' 

b) Classroom Management 
''A Pupil Motivation 

Awareness by the children of purpose ^d specific objectives of the lesson 
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f ) Directing Study A117-^3 

gj Review of Precious Lesson 

h) Difficulty of Lesspn 

if Dulndnation of Lesson , * 

J) Explanation^ of Homework assignments (if given) 

kJ Plenbook 

1) General Qgmments 

Provisions will be made on all obeervation reports for a space for the teacher to sign 
that he has read the report . 

Teachers 'Will be given an opportunity to make comments on the observation report. 
Those may be either oral or written. If written, Form # 017.3 is to be used and attached 
to the observation report. 

.Copies of all formal observation reports and any comments are to be sent to the 
Superintendent's office by the scheduled date. 
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INDIVIDUAL TEACHER SUPERVISION OPINIONJIAIRE 



ft 



On the following pages are some statements that express an 
opinion about teacher supervision. Although some statements x 
may aeem similar^ each has its own meaning. Each item 
should be considered separately. 

Road each statement carefully. In terras of your belief and' 
experience, rate each pf the following statements.' 

Draw a circle around one of the five letters that represents 
your opinion. 

f 

A - Strongly agree 

B - Agree 

C - Disagree 

D - Strongly disagree 

E - No opinion 



Form A 
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The rq^al purpose of supervision Is to . v 

Improve the Instruction In the classroom, A B C D E 



As a teacher, my experience with supervision 
. has been pleasant, ABODE 



Most teachers complain about supervision A B C D E 



Teachers actually make the best supervisors, ABODE 



Formal evaluation Is separate and 

distinct from supervision, ABODE 
My experience indicates that supervision' is 

a waste of time, ABODE 



A supervisor should help a teacher to 

increase hla perception of his own teaching. A B . 0 D E 



Supervision is a threatening experience, ABODE 



Teachers ti*y to Improve themselves in 

the classroom* A BO D E 



Dec ision a to use new ideas or techniques 

are usually those of the teacher. A- B 0 D 



A teacher should be encouraged to place 



o 14V 
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his own val\j^ Judgment on 'his performance, A B 0 D 'E 



i 



\Z. My supervisor tends to talk down^to me, 



A , B C D E 



13, Teacher's perceptions of their ovm task's and 

functions are of more value to t|iein than .that ' ' o 

of their supervisor's, : ' ^ A B C D E 



II4.. Supervisors should have "more patience ^^when 
dealing with teachers. 



ABODE 



15. " Unless a teacher wants Improve, no amount 

of supervision can be useful. ABODE 



16. My supervisor tends to counsel me. ^ 



A B 0 D E 



17. After being supervised, I have been challenged 

- to Imp'rove my teaching, . - ABODE 



18. Ever^ school system, large or small^ needs a 

formalized procedure for the supervision of ' * , 

the teaching processes. A B . 0 D E 



19.' The authoritarian judgmental type of 
supervision Inhibits the Improvetnent 
of Instruction. 



A B 0 D E 



20. My supervisor tends to deal with me as 
an equal. 



ABODE 



21. The role of the supervisor Is to analyze 
specific t§^cher performances and strive 
to Impj^bi?^'^^ teacher weaknesses. 



A B 0 D fi 
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22. The- evaltiat lon**of teacher performance Is the 



aame as supervision. 



23.. Most teachers feel threatened by their 
aupervlsor. 



ABODE 



ABODE 



2j^. The^ role of a supervisor should be 
clarified. 



ABODE 



25* The process of being supervised Is an 
invaluable experience l^or rne. 



ABODE 



26» The role of the supervisor Is to help, 
increase the teacher's freedom to act 
self-suf f lolently In tlie classroom. 



A B 0 D E 



I feel threatened by my supervisor. 



A B 0' D E 



The teacher should ma^ke decisions about 
changes in classroom teach ing- le arnlng 
procedures.* 



ABODE 



I 



Supervision Is basically a form of 
teaqher harassment. 



A B O D E 



0. The supervisor's role la to secure the 

cornmltrnent of the teacher - not to coerce 



A B 0 ' D E 
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APPENDIX B 




INDIVIDUAL TEACHER SUPERVISION OPINIC»niAIRE 



On the follovfing pages ore aome statemnnta that express an 
opinion 'about teacher supervision. Although some statements 
may seem' siinilar, each has its ovm meaning. Each item 
should be oonsldered separately. 

Read each statement carefully. In terms of your belief and 
experience, rate each of the following statements. 

Draw a circle around one of the five lette?:^ that represents 
your opinion. ^ \ 



A STRONOLIC AQREE 

B AQREE / 

C DISAQREE 

D STRONOH DISAGREE 

£ NO OPINION 
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form B- 



V 



X. The teacher should make decisions about 
changes" in olacssrooiQ teaoher-leamlng 
procedures • 



O Q) 



B 



cd 

03 



bp 
P 



a 

o 



o 



2» Most teachers feel threatened by their ^ 
supervisor. 

3« Every school system, large or small, 

needs 9, formalized procedure for the (t' 
supervision of the teaching processes. 



U. Ify supei#is6r tends to counsel me. 



A B C 



A . B C 



^' ' ' 5« 1 MoQt teachers complain aboi;t supervision, . ABC 



E 



E 



6. Teacher, try to Improve themselves in. 
the classroom. 



B 



£ 



The role of the supervisor should ]be 
clarj^led. ^ 



Qm Unless a tedcher wants to improve, no 
amotmt of superviatdJi nnn b« luaoful, 

9* The role of a supervisor is to analyze 
specific teacher perf onaances and ^strive 
to improve teacher weaknesses* 



ABC 



E 



A Q C D £ 



ABODE 



;j 10, The real purpo^ft^ STipervlalon la to 

iaprova ,th» Inatru^lon in the claasroom. 



B 



E 



11, Formal evmluatlon la B*parate and dlatinot 
Trom Biip«rvlBlon. 



B 



E 
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12 • Art#r being supemrlsed, I have been 

ohallenged to improvB jny teaching. A 

13. The 8upervlaor»s role Is to. secure the 

ooramltment of the teacher - not to coerce, A 

Hi. The authoidtarlan judgmental type of 

'supervision inhibits the improvftynant cf 
instruction, . A 



15. .As a teacher, wy experience with super- 

vision has been pleasant. A 

16. Hy supervisor tends to talk down to me, A 

17 • SupejrvlBion is basically a form of 

teacher harassment. A 



18. W(y eiiperlenoe indicates that supervision 



19m Teacher* 8 perceptions of their Vwn tasks 



and functions are of more value to them than 



20« The evaluatioxi teacher i^rf ormanoe is 



la a waste of time. 




that of their frupervisors* 



the sama aa Bupervlsion* 



A 



21. 



Teaohers actually malce the best supervisors » A 
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22 • ^ atsperviaor tends to deal with, me ae ^ ^ 
an equal, ^ * 

23* The pl*ooeos of being dupe^vised is an 
Invaluable experience for me • 



2U« Supez*vlslon is a threatening 
experience • 



25 • The role of the supervisor is to help 
Increase the teacher's freedom to act 
aelf-»suffloiently in the classroom • 



26« Supervisors should have more patience 
when dealing with teachers. 



27* ^ teacher should be encouraged to place 

his own value Judgment on his performance, 

28, A supervisor should help k teacher to 

^increase his perception of his own teaching 



29% Decisions to use new ideas or techniques 
are usually those of the teacher. 



30« I feel threatened by my srqpervisor. 
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TEACHING AS ESTABLISHED BEHAVIOR 

Did you ever ask yourself how do people learn to be teachers? Unlike 
most professions, we learn to be teachers by imitating examples of teachers 
from our ovyn education. Our parents were our first teachers. They taught 
us right from wrong, how to dress, what foods to eat, etc. We picked up 
these teaching styles and began' imitating and practicing them on our 
younger brothers.and sisters. Thus, our teaching behavior began to be 
formed. At about the age of five, mosl'K^. began our formal education, 
and continued until we were twenty-one or twenty-two. Some of us 

* 

continued our education beyond that,, still learning from other teachers in 
graduate school; so we might have been twent^^six or so before we completed 
thaeducatlon we felt necessary In order to teach^ All together, we spent 
twenty years In school, during which time we learned Informally what the 
models' of teaching are. We learn what a teacher Is, In about the same way 
as we learn how to be a parent." That Is, we pick It up by living; by being 
in it six hours a day, for one hundred and eighty days a year, for twenty 
years. As a result, when the teacher comes to the professional portion of 
his education, that portion that Is specifically designed to give him a push 
that will make him a teacher, he gets about thirty credits of professional 
education (of which six or eight are generally stud'erit teaching). How much 
chance does one have of changing one's child rearing habits through thirty 
hours of collegiate Instruction? Continuing this thought to our professional 
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toachinq, how nriuch change do you think your principal or supervisor can 
.make in how you treat children, with his one or two yearly visits to your 
classroom? I submit that it would be the rare occasion, rather than the 
rulo, that clerssroom instruction would be improved through this traditional 
form of supervision. ^ - ■ 

V/hal is Hooded is a different form of supervision^ One tnat will 
provifif^ U\»r systematic, in-class assistance for teachers over a sustained 
p<'ric;.i n\ Umo, One that will approach the improvement of insLructiou 
% in n truly professional manner, and will take place between two 

professionals (teacher and principal), each of which having equa: Jtnl'is 
vis-a-vis the other, and each having some personal Investment In Mit) 
planning of new t^^achlng strategies. One that will be devoid of e'^r:lu.iuun 
(ds much as possible), and based upon mutual trust. It is believed CUinical 
Supervision Crin be that; fofm of supervision. It can, by creating^ i vory 
special onvironmcmt , provide the necessary input that can help teachtirs 
replace the r>a^e and comfortable way of teaching we know so well (only 
where dosirable, and decided upon jointly), with new and untried patterns 
of behavior. - J* ^ , 

Wo need no economist to tell us that the preparation and employment 
of enough clinical supervisors to make a real difference in teaching and 
learning in our schools is bound to be costly. 

Btit, ('oiild anything be as expensive and wasteful as the ineffective 
supoT vision nf-»w being practiced in our schools, resulting in the ineffoctive 
teaching so many schools are now paying for? ^ 
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WHAT DOES CUNICAL SUPERVISION MEAN? 



The term "Clinical Suporvislon" was chosen by Dr. Morris Cogan to 
(inscribe a particular method of carrying out supervision In the classroom. 
The word "Clinicar' has been in wide use and has some previously 
established connotations, with many allusions to sickbeds, hospitals 
and mortal Illness. Dr. Cogan chose the word Clinical specifically to 
denote dependence on -direct observation. (According to Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary). The dictionary further supported arguments for 
the approprtritpness of the word Clinical by referring to "the presentation, 
analysis and treatment of actual cases and concrete problems In some special 
field." In brief, the word Clinical was chosen to draw attention to the 
emphdsts placed on classroom observation, analysis of in-class events, and 
the focus on teacher's and student's in-class behavior. 

Accordinc] to Dr. Cogan, the following are some of the basic values and 
rationales for Clutical Sxipervislon: ' ' 

A. Respect for the teacher as a human being is the first principle 
of Clinical Supervision. 

B. Th(^ supervisor's role is to secure the commitment of the teacher 
not to coerce. Decisions to use new ideas or techniques are 
the teacher' s . 

C. The supervisor's role Is to help increase the teacher's freedom 
to cict self-sufficlenfly In the cla.ssroom. 

D. Clinicdl Supervision is primarily concerned with the teaching act, 
with the Improvement of instruction as Its ultimate objective. 



E. The supervisor bases his practice first of all upon objective 
data about classroom interaction, drawing interpretations, 
assumptions and hypotheses from this data. 

r. All individuals are idiosyncratic in terms of individual likes 
and dislikes. The supervisor is. no .exception . "Therefore, he 
must present what he sees and hears -to the teacher. The 
toachei makes decisions about changes in classroom teaching- 
loarninq procedures, not the supervisor. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF CLINICAL SUPERVISION ? 
The purpose of Clinical Supervision is the improvement of 
instruction through help to the teacher. 

Somo specific ways that supervisors can give this assistance are: 

A. Helping the teacher to expand his perception ot his own teachi 
so that ho may find his own strengths and weaknesses 

more r^^adlly . 

B. Helping the teacher to scientifically view his own teaching so 
that his outward teaching behaviors are synchronized with his 
own inward intent. (Helping the teacher to reach" his own 
objectives more effectively.) 

C. Helping the teacher to isolve whatever classroom problems he 
wants to solve . 

Help given by supervisors is sometimes intended as a catalyst for 
^^hanges in teaching behaviors. It is not amateur psychology. 
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^ HOW IS IT DONE? 

A Clinical Supervision Cycle may be performed with a teadher who 
is glvinq the lesson, and one pthc^r, person who Is observing. This other 
person may bo: 

A) A'Teacher or - 

B) A Principal or ' 

C) A Vice Principal or 

D) A Chairman 

In addition, a Clinical Supervision Cycle may be performed with a 
teacher, and a supervisory team. This team may include: 

A) Teachers or 

B) Administrators or 

C) Chairmen or 

D) Teachers and Administrators or 

E) Administrators and Chairmen or 

F) ^4achors and Chairmen. 

The supervisory team should be limited to five persons. 
It is obvious that each arrangement has both strengths and weaknesses 
The following is a brief description of each: 

THL TEACHER - SUPERVISOR ARRANGEMENT 

Strengths: 

A) - Only one person Is in the classroom observing the teacher. 

B) A qood arrangement to begin Introducing teachers to Clinical 
Supervision for the first or second time. 
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does not have the 
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C) In the event that all members of a team cannot be released at 
the same time, Clinical Supervision can $till take place. 

I 

Woaknesses: 

A) Tho data collected from the lesson may be incomplete.- 
n) The data collected from the lesson maybe idiosyncratic in nature. 
C) The person running the Analysis Session tends to be less careful 
*\ with his choice of words and/or strategies because no one is 

observing him . 
^ D) There can be no Strategy Session, 
r) There can be no Post-Analysis Session. 
As a result, the person running the cycle 
opportunity to further develop his skills in conducting a cycle, 

THE TEACHER AND A SUPERVISORY TEAM 
Strengths: . * 

A) The data collected tends to be more complete and objective. 

B) During the Strategy Session, many more teaching patterns are 
discussed by the team. 

C) The strategy for the Analysis Session tends to be better 
organized. " , ^ * 

D) A Post-Analysis Session can be conducted. 
Weaknesses: 

— Pk) It sometimes becomes difficult to free five people at the same time. 
H) Many more individuals In the classroom observing at the saime time. 
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It is not desirable to always be the supervisor, since. one "must be 
supervised to understand how It feels, and to stay sensitive to those feelings. 
In that line of thought, a great deal could be accomplished toward de^veloping 
a good working relationship and mutual trust with tecichers, if principals and 
chairmen gave the lesson once In a while, and had the teachers observe them*. 

In order for a system of Clinical Supervision to grow and prosper within 
i^ qlvpn .school, a number of ver^ important things muek first take place: 

A) The principal must understand how Clinical Supervision works , ^ 
and must actively support It, „ . 

B) Teachers should want to improve their instruction, 

C) - Teachers should believe In the Clinical process, ^ 

[)) The principal must create and encourage a school atmosphere 

'^here teachers would be willing to cover f6r other teachers 

« 

mvr^lved In a cycle. ' ^ 

K) ' The results of Clinical Supervision Cycles should -periodically be 

discussed at faculty meetings, 
I') Clinical interdisciplinary teams should be formed bnd remain 

active, 

ANXIETY AND SUPERVISION 
In the UnitQ^d S^tates, being a success In what you do for a living Is very 
important,- For mcxst teachers, Imbedded In the work ethic of our civilization, 
lh(^ possibility that you might be a failure fs very, very destructive. It is more 
destructive ^{or men that It Is for women. If you are going to work With teachers, 
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you need to understand that you may be hurting them or rewarding them, but 

the hurt Is always the greater possibility. When you walk into the classroom, 

you are going to generate anxiety within the teacher. This generation of 

anxiety is a direct rosult of the lethal possibilities (especially If you are the . 

principal or vice-principal) 'that ride with you: poor evaluation, loss of a job, 

loss of an increment, low merit rating (if such a system exists), loss of a 

tr(insfer to a school the teacher wants to go to, loss of pride,, ate. Consequently, 

suporvlsion takes pLace under an enormous increme'nt t)f anxiety. That anxiety 

tonds^to be above the level of usefuMearriing (in order to learn , a safe level 

of an>rlety mUs.t exist). The result is .that teachers develop ways of dealing- 

, with that anxfety. That is, they develop strategies for dealing with 

supervisors (being somewfi^at of an unknown or unpredictable). They mcfy 

.show a film, give a test, turn the lesson over to the supervisor, give a 
» 

speclalTy prepared lesson designed for such an occasion, ^etc. The^ teacher 
tries to give tKe supervisor what he wants; he becomes^ docile , imlta-tive, ' ^ 
(ind tries to read the supervisor's mind. All of these things develop anxieties 
that work against any possible productive relationship.. ^ 

A Clinical Supervisor's strategy is not to go into the clas^rod'm until 
ho Has established a relationship and an understanding with the teacher, that 
helps the teacher to contain that anxiety within a useful dimension. That is, 
where his anxiety tends to motivate him to change his behavior. 



THE CYCLE OF CLINICAL SUPERVISION 

Phase I. Establishing the teacher- supervlslon relationship . 

/ Thejlrst phase Clinical Supervision Is the period In which the 

supervisor: jf^ 

k) Establishes the cl'lnlcarrelatlonshlp between himself and 

. the teacher; • 

Br Helps the. teacher achieve some general understandings about ^ 

. cilnlcat supervision and a perspective on Its sequences; , 
C) ' Begins to induct the teacher into his new role and f.unctlons 
" . ,in Bupervlslon. These first phase operations are generally 
\ ' ' - won advanced befpr? the supervisor or team enters the 

~ teacher's classroom to observe his tear^hing. _ . 

PhaspZ^ Planni ng with the teacher 

' T ^ - \ 

" The teacher and supervisor plan a lesson, or\ series of lessons 

toqother-; SfJ-ecMflc objectives for eacf\ le sson are discussed. The objectives 

, should be falfly limited In scope and designed to' be completed generally 

wlthl'rra short period of time (from, part d.f a class period to a school day). 

Str^t^qlos for accomplishing^ these goals are discussed, with the teacher 

contributing a ma)or portfon 'Whenever the teacher Is ready, goals should be 

broken down Into what the students will learn ^content goals) , and possibly 

more important, how they will l^arn (process goals): Attltudihafgoals may 

also^be explored. Plans commonly inclaae specification of outcomes, 

nntlcipaiPd problems of Tnstructlon and provisions for feedback and evaluation.^ 
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Consequences of planning with the teacher 

The supervtsor is accepting part of the responsibility for the less^dn. 
He can no longer say 'Vour lesson was a bad one." He must say, "Our 
lesson.was bad." The proper way to approach a good or baB lesson is to 

detach it from both individuals , and examine it in a neutral framework. 

^\ '' ' * 

Thus , "the lesson was bad." A potential danger may exist in the planning 
phase for the supervisor. He might lose some of his objectivity in analyzing 
the lesson because part of that lesion was his. The Clinical supervisor must 
be disciplined not to make too big a contribution when planning with the , 
teacher, because the plan bec6rnes Kls , the teacher does it/^and nothing 
could be worse-K,^ 

Establishing a history of success with' relationship - planning phase is 
of pai^am5unt importance. Major changes will come later. Don't try to do too 
much the first or second time around. Move into clinical supervision 
gradually, not overnight. / ' 

Phas6 3. Pre -observation Session » ^ 

If^^e planning phase has previously been completed, and only one 
supervisor is involved; the Pre-observ action wiU not be necessary. However, if a 
team is involved in the Cycle (and have not taken part in the planning session), 
then a Pre-observation session will b^ necessary. The^purpose of the 
Pre-obsefvation ses^iop^ to inform the observers what they will see wheil 
they enter the classroom. More specif icaMy, the intent of the lesson and 
th\strategies that will be used to reach the objectives of the lesson. 



If the teacher has filled Out the pre-observation worksheet (see appendix), 
or has a prepared leisson plan available., it becomes the basis for the 
discussion. Remember, the supervisor or team is 'providing the teacher with 
a service. They should always volunteer to clarify any activity for the 
te^acher. For example: the teacher might want to know if she is spending an 
equal amount of time with each student, or if he is turning kids off by the way 
he is responding to them. If the teacher makes a special request like this, 
it's imperative that he be provided with this data, although it might limit 
the collection of other forms of data. ^ 
Phase 4. The Classroom Observation 

If a team is involved, they should meet before going into the classroom 
{for five minutes) and decf% who is going to do what. Who will collect data ' 
from the teacher (if an informal lesson is planned), who will ask what questions 
of the studeAts,: who will collect data on the teacher's request, etc. Unless 
this is done, duplication of efforts might result. The individual or team should 
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ive in the^la^srOpm before the students enter, and stay for the entire period. 



>1ow else can they coViprehehd the totality of the lesson? The recording 
instruments are usKd'tK^gister directly observable actions and interactions 
V sgf pupils and teacher/\^cQ^^^ inWuments might vary from a videotape 
- recorder, to a tape recorder ,'^"^Qndin>ry pencil and paper. When pencil and 
paper are used, the verbatim wjords of pupils and the^. teacher often make up the 
bulk of the data. 'Leaving the rpom at the end of the less^^n^ cause problems 
later, if not done correctly. Whfen you pass the teacher on^ybur way out, you 
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usually feel that you must say something • If you say *'good lesson or nice 
job," you have affected the analysis session in. some way. The teacher will 
probably be expecting mostly positive (strokes) remarks, and may be unprepared 
to examine possible weaknesses. If on the other hand you say, "Til see you 
later, " or "we'll, meet in room 212 at 1:0D o'clock/' you will probably raise 
the anxiety level in the teacher to such a high level, as to make the Analysis 
sesslon>nonproductive. The best technique to use in leaving the classroom after 
the lesson is to simply say "thank you," of have a previous^agreertlent with the 
teacher that you will not say anything priqr to t>e Analysis session. 
Phase 5. The Strategy Session 

The Strategy session is the planning and preparation fpr the Analysis session. 

The supervisor and/or team return to a quiet place to organize the data they 
collected- There is no set format for proceeding, but one suggestion would be to 
first identify specific teac.hlng patterns, and then identify the data that will 
substantiate these patterns.- For example, one teaching pattern mpy*be - teacher 
reNpeating the student's answers. The data to substantiate this pattern might be: 

1) Teacher - Sally, what is an adjective used for? 
Sally - An adjective modifie"s a noun or pronoun. 

Teacher - Correct, an adjective modifies a noun or pronoun. 

2) Teacher - Bill, what is a noun? 

Bill - A noun is the name of a person, place or tfiing. 

Teacher - Good, a noun is the name of a person, place or thing, etc. 

-12- ■ „ ' 
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After all the .teaching patterns are discussed (if a team is involved) and 
idnntltied, the person running the Analysis session must organize these patterns/ 
If Q team is involved, he has some obligation to use some of the patterns 
identified. However, he has a far greater obligation to the teacher. Therefore, 
one should never be so closely tied to one's data that he couldn't roll with 
Iho conversation during the Analysis session. 

The Importance given to laying out patterns is based on the educational 
belief that patterns, repeated verbal and nonverbal teaching behaviors, have a 
much greater effect on pupils' learning than occasional, isolated teacher inputs. 
Phase 6. The Amlysig' Session (analysis of instruction) 

The teacher and supervisor meet to analyze the lesson. The supervisor 
should prepare for the analysis as the teacher would prepare for a special 
lesson. During the analysis session, only the supervisor and the teacher 
will engage in analyzing the lesson. If a team is involved , they will be 
observing and gathering data on how the supervisor^onducted the Analysis 
session. This data will be reflected in the Post - Analysis session later. 
There is no set way to proceed in the Analysis session. The supervisor will 
LBually lay out a pattern, and proceed by ^discussing it with the teacher. The 
discussion" may shift to different topics, or a new pattern may be laid out when 
the original discussion runs its course. Here is an example: 
Supervisor: What pattern do you see in these sentences you spoke in 
class at various points in the lesson? 
"Give me one use*of a number line." 
"Who can tell me which of the numbers are even?" 

O . -13- 
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"Show me how you can solve this problem." 
■ "Do this homework to show me that you understand." 
Teacher: I seem to be directing their activities toward me". 
Supervisor: Do you think that's In line with your objective? 
Teacher: I don't think so, because I want them to be more self- 

reliant and not w^orking for the purpose of showing me 

wnat they can do. 
Supervisor: At one point you said, "Who^b^s a different solution?" 

What do you see in that statement? 
Teacher: Well, that's more what I wanted. It was a more open 

question to begin with and I am removing the idea of 

the pupils telling me as the motivation for their activities. 

and so forth 

Strengths and/or weaknesses are explored. The session should not be 
one-sided or hurtful to the teacher In any way. It Is supposed to be helpful and 
generally positive. 

It is not the function of the conference to make an Indepth analysis of 
what happened in the classroom, because no teacher is able to comprehend all 
the complexities of a full analysis. It is also not the function to review the 
lesson. It is generally a good strategy to focus in on the pupil's behavior. 
At some point the teacher might say: "That worked well, how about If I tried 
to do the same thing or improve it tomorrow." Whenever a teacher Identifies 
somethlnq that he would like to try, cut the analysis session, and prepare 
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to move back to the planning stage. If the session ends withoi^ie teacher 
identifying something he would like to try out, offer the teacher -the conference 
worksheet (see appendix). The teacher m^ght find this to be a useful tool in 
identifying strengths or weaknesses he experienced. This worksheet is for 
him, and not for anyone else. It should not be part of any record of the 
conference. For that matter, It would be an excellent gesture to offer the teacher 
all of the notes, data, paper, etc, everyone has In their possession at the end 
of the analysis session. This will help reduce the teacher's anxiety about 
some kind of record of the lesson going into his file". All individuals Involved 
in Clinical Supervision must bend over backwards to keep Clinical Supervisbn 
and evaluation as separate and distinct entities. 

Note: A supervisor or anyone running the Analysis session makes no 

criticisms. He never says , "You should have "or, "Why didn't you. ... " 

Any individual who says such things Is not using Clinical Supervision. 
Phase 7. The Post-Analysis Session (Analysis of the Supervisor) 

The Post-Analyais session can only take place If a supervising team 
was involved. During this session, the supervisor has the opportunity to Improve 
his skills in conducting clinical cycles. The teacher as well as the team attend 
this session. The role of the teacher is to shed some light on how the supervisor 
made him feel during the Aralysls session. The person running the Post-Analysis 
session will lay out a pattern, and proceed by discussing it with the supervisor. 
During this session, the supervisor should not be criticized, or told, "you should 
have done this," or "why didn't you do — ." The supervisor grows through 
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discovering the opportunities he missed during the Analysis session, the 
effect his words had on the teacher, and by seeing more closely his own 
idiosyncrasies, strengths and weaknesses . 
Phase 8. Renewed Planning 

The value of Clinical Supervision is helping the teacher see his own 
strengths and weaknesses. If the cycle was productive at all, the teacher 
will walk away with something he would liie to try out; At thi^oint the 
teacher and supervisor plan another lesson to erjhance a particular strength or 
•eliminate a particular weakness. The resumption of planning also marks the 
resumption of the sequences of the cycle. 

Phases of the cycle may be condensed or combined after individuals 
have had ample experience with Clinical Supervision. However, if this 
condensation occurs too early in the training period. Clinical Supervision 
will deteriorate beyond recognition and become ineffective. 

CLINICAL SUPERVISION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO EVALUAT ION 
Evaluation is inevitable and necessary to all organizations concerned with 
growth. Hol^^ever, if the person who evaluates and supervises is one and the 
same, some part of the relationship between the teacher and supervisor is 
destroyed. The teacher's anxiety is raised, and he finds it more difficult to 
view himself as an equal in the relationship. On the other hand, if a teacher 
must be evaluated it would seem probable that he would prefer to be evaluated 
by the Clinical Supervisor because he at least doesn't come in once, walk away 
and write an evaluation. If the teacher has to run that honrlble risk that someone 
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wlJl come into his room and watch him for half an hour, instead of making 
a sequence of visits, he would rather be evaluated by a clinical supervisor 
who knows him well, who he understands, and with wJaenHtehas a relationship. 
The teacher who can depend upon the Clinical Sy^penAsor' s understanding, 
relationships, etc. will very often prefer to be evkluated by that kfnd of 
person. However, it will interfere with the trust relationship to some degree. 
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APPENDIX 



Contents: 



A. 



B. 



C. 



Cycle of Supervision - a form used to organize the cycle. The 
principal and every member of the team gets a copy. At the 
bottom (under note) , the names of teachers covering for other 
teachers are recorded. 

Preobservation Work Sheet (2 sheets) This includes a short 
statement on Clinical Supervision, and work sheet that 
should be completed by the teacher prior to, the Preobservation. 

Anal ysis Work Sheet (2 sheets) This include^s a short description 
on the importance of identifying strengths and weaknesses and a 
helpful work sheet for the teacher's use only. 
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Appendix A 



C.YC_LJ OF SUJERVJSXQN- 



TEAM: 



SCHEDULE: 

Stage 
— Fre ^Observation 

Observation 

Data ordering and Strategy 

Analysis 

Post-Analysis 



TO: 



Teacher 

Analyst and Strategist 

Data Gatherer, Strategy Planner. 
Post Analysis Participant 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Time/Date 



Place 



NOTi:: 



(Person In charge of cycle) 



Date 
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Appendix B 

A STATEMENT ON CLINICAL SUPERVISIOR : 

The process of Clinical Supervision assumes that whatever a teacher says or 
f 

(Joes wheti working with children has inherent strengths atid weaknesses. During 
the analysis session, therefore, the teacher, when presented with data on the j 
lo^son, should react with both possibilities in mind. Since examination of data 
frequently requires profound thought, he should not feel rushed to respond with 
the first thing that cdmes to mind. He should be encouraged to take the time to^ 
formukite his thoughts, even to think "out loud" should he wish to. 

Theoretically, CUinical Supervision can be conducted by a single sjjpervisor. 

'The value of a team observation is that It tends to minimize the Individual idiosyn- 
crasies which can easily characterize the "one-on-one" situation. The analyst 
handles data collected and ordered by more than him alone. Although during the ^ 
actual analysis session, he must at times decide whether or not to use certain 

"litems of data.- The Initial decisions are 'collective ones. The analyst of course, 
looks at data in terms of his own perceptions. What he must avoid is Imposing 
those perceptions on the teacher. 

After a teacher has spoken to the strengths of a particular action, the analys 
may choose to telfhlm that the observing team saw it in like manner. This Is to b( 
done, however, only after the teacher has reached his conclusions Independently. 
Frt^quently, a teacher seems preoccupied with approaching data solely from a 
noqativc viewpoint. He may need to be reminded at times of the basic assumption 
noted above. 

ERIC 



Another assumption Integral to the clinical process Is that the level of 
perception of a leamer--not that of the teacher — determines the real learning 
which will occur and that such learnings cannot be fruitfully Imposed. 

What happens If' the teacher does not see weaknesses in the data? If, 
in the judgment of the analyst, the matter is a minor one. It Is dropped. If, 
on the other hand,- he perceives serious inpUcatlons In the data, he may pursue 
It further through a series of questions, or by bringing In additional data. If 
tbe teacher still falls to perceive the weaknes.s, the matter Is dropped. 
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PRE-OBSERVATTON DATA SHEET*' 



1. , Teacher 

2* Date of Observation 

1. Typo of ^Lesson (Describe briefl>^ below:) 



4. Objectives: 

A. Content 

B. Process 

C. Other 

5. Teacher Request(s) of Observing Team 




*To bo completf^d by teacher prior to Pre-Observation Phase. 
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CONFERENCE WORK SHEET - A PLAN OF ACTION 



The main purpose of clinical supervision is to help the teacher improve his . 

instruction. This is accomplished by identifying certain teaching patterns inherent 

i 

in ovory lesson, and presenting these patterns to the teapher for his examination. 
Some 'patterns might contain certain strengths, that need to be reinforced and built 
upon. Other patterns might contain certain weaknesses that need additional exainin^- 
tlon, and in time, might be eliminated-. If clinical supervision is to achieve its 
major goal, the simple act of identifying strengths and weaknesses is not enough. 
' We (wo refers to a joint effort between two or more teachers, or a teacher and a 

supervisor) need to plan a course of acUon to accentuate the strengths, and eliminate 
^ the weaknesses. Only if we plan for the future, can- the teaching act be improved. 
V . ^ . \ 

I 

■' ■ - " "H' ' ' 
Teacher's Name a-?- Date l_ 



As a result of this cllnlcqi cycle, what strengths were yo^^ble to Identify? 

1) . .. "- 



/ 

/ 

2)_ 



3) 

4) ; 



What weaknesses were you able to Identify that you feel warrant additional examlnatlo 

■I 

i). \ : ^ ^ ^ 



2) • 



What strategies might you employ to enhance. the strengths? 
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What strategies mlgtht .you employ to eliminate one weakness? 



What help could your supervisor provide you With? 



When do you plan to initiate any new strategies? 
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APPENDIX R 



MOSAICS 



(iviulti-dlmensional Observational System for the Analysis of 
Interactl^gps in Clinical Supervision) 

The analysis form used to code the Interaction between 
the participants during the analysis conferences held in East 
Hampton is attached for Informational purposes. The conference 
was taped to identify and record the pedagogical moves made 
during the conference. . A pedagogical move is an uninterrupted 
verbal utterance serving the function of structuring, soliciting, 
responding, or reacting to the verbal interaction^between the 
parti-cipant'S . Five-minute segments of transcript from each tape was : 
recorded and coded. 

* Coding these supervi sory conferences was done Dy^^sing 
th^2 following gUideHtiei^ : (1) coding is frpm tho viewpoint of the 
obs^ver with pedagogical^eanlngs , inferred from the speaker's" 
verbal bahavior, (2) grammaticaKform is-^QOt d&r4^sivein coding,^ 
TsTSoding is done in the general context Is^f^ the discussion, 
InterruptionsNln the form of "grunts^' or' statements such as "uh-huh" 
do not constitVite another pedagogical move if the d'iscoursfe hafe 
not changed, (b) simple sentences are scored as one unit and complex 
sentences are scored by multiple units, (6) noun andyadjective clauses 
are generally not scored unless the speal^pr's vcTice places unusual 
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stress on the clause. ^ 

On the example form that follow^ the "A" and "T" under 
the heading speakers, stand for analyst^and teacher respectively. 
In the move category the SOL stands for soliciting, RES means 
responding, REA is for reacting, STR Is for structuring and RSM 
is fof^summarizlng. The "thought units" specifies the number 
of singular thoughts contained in the interaction. The inter- 
' actions are numbered sequentially. 

Following Is an example of a MOSAICS Analysis form 
The first two columns are the coding of the exact interaction between 
the analyst and teacher during this five-minute segment. This 
proceeds sequentially on the form^'from top to bottom and from 
the left column to those on the right. The third column is a 
summary of all the pedagogical moves made during a five-minute 
Segment of the conference. 

The beginning of the conference starts with the analyst 
soliciting with three thought units (upper^teft-hand corner of the . 
form). The teacher responds ^y^ith an eight thought-unit answer. 
The first five interactions reveal that the analyst solicits with 
some very s-imple thought units. In interactions six throu(3^h twelve 
the analyst asks more thought-provoking questions^'^Whlch resulted- 
In complex thought units on the part of the teacher. 
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In intoractloris thirtoen and fourteen the analyst begins 

structuring and the teacher responds with many thought units. 

Verbal Interactions fifteen, sixteen and seventeen show the 
•t 

analyst continuing to solicit from the teacher some thoughts 
that attempt to make the teacher analyze her teaching procedures 
or methods. The teacher begins to show some reactions in 
number fourteen of the verbal interactions. This is a positive 
sign that demonstrates the analyst is making some improvement 
towards opening up the tcuicher to some self-analysis technigues. 

^However, this does not last long because the analyst 
guickly dominates the verbal interaction as shown in number 
eighteen* It viould have been to the teacher's advantage if the 
analyst had allowed her to continue talking and eventually begin 
to make soliciting pedagogical moves. 

Verbal interaction number nineteen shows the analyst 
structuring in brief thought units which allow the teacher to react. 
Thus the teacher may begin to perceive her own strategies during 
the conference. This is one of the major outcomes of the 
conference . ^ 

In verbal interaction eighteen, the analyst "structures" with 
fifteen thought units. This can be too long for a teacher to bp 

} 
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able tq recapitulate the particular situation. It would have 
been more appropriate to "stffuuture'^ with fewer units. The 
teacher '•reacts" with seven thought units indlcatinq some 
dilemma on the part of the teachor to react effectively and 
perceptually. 

Verbal interaction nineteen shows that the analyst 
verbalizes three thought units and the teacher responds with 
nine units. Thts analyst has the potential of developing Into . ^ 
a proficient clinical analyst due to the fact that the teacher In 
this conference is beginning to shift from "responding moves" 
Into "reacting moves." However, more needs to be done by the 
-analyst to make the teacher talk and feel more comfortable at the 
start of the conference. 

The analyst may need to build better human relations with 
the teachers. The feeling of trust will Improve the verbal partici- 
pation of the teachers as they engage In dialogue with the analyst 
In the conference. The results of this Improvement would enable 
■ the clinical supervision cycle to become more effective and 
productive. 

In this situation as In all clinical situations where tapes were 
collected, this complete^N^IOSAICS form was given to th,e ah^yst ^ 
and discussed with one of the p^actl-cum grc^fP who has developed 
some expertise with this technique.^ 
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Throuqh 

weaknesses in their proi^cn 



ous dKu:u,s5Uf)ns of this typ?*>s^ina lysts can overcome 



patt-ernr. HlXuified durinq 



the cycle and assist the teachers to beu^gr pen ( o i ve their own 
strengths and wcjaknesses , ^ ^ 

In summary, t here wmo ninetf^en v(^rbcU mteraci 
the analyst makinn .»iqftty-thr(M' thouqht units and the teach 
verbali/.ing with on'e hundred fifty-three units. The teacher 
does verhaliz(> almost 1007 mor(^ than the an^dyst. 
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APri;NPix c; 



STATEMENT or PURPOSE 



THE EAST HAMPTON Board of Education opcrat(^s the school system 
In accordance with State Laws. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE of our school system is to develop 
competency in the fundamental t«ols of learning, commonly ca cd^ 
the three R's, that each child may have the ability to think crltlca ly , 
and to act responsibly, and to effectively communicate ideas. It is 
equally important to develop appreciation of the arts and the desire 
and ability for creative expression through various media, and to 
develop the knowledge, skills, and understandings essential to 
earning a living. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM recognizes the need to develop rospect and 
understanding of others, with the ability to Hve well with them, and 
to develop moral and ethical values in all children. 

IT IS NECESSARY, in addition, to develop an ability to copy with the 
complicated economic and scientific aspects of our modern world 
not neglecting the Importance of an understanding of and respect for, 
our American heritage In developing appreciation of the duties, res- 
ponsibilities, and privileges of citizenship. 

FURTHER EMPHASIS is givcni to the n(H>d to maintain physical and 
emotional health, and to create an Interest in continuous learn ng and 
se°f-improvement. A program of extra-curricular activities will servo 
to develop interests and skills in worthwhile leisyre-time activities. 

FULFILLMENT of these purposes requires maintaining a competent 
teaching staff and adequate school facilities. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION is a service Jo the individual and to the community. 
It is concerned with the personal worth and dignity of the ndividual 
and With the strengthening , 'improving , and- unifying American Way of 
Life. Theian-inclusive purpose of the East Hampton schoo system is 
the perpetuation and improvement of that American Way of Life through 
achieving the-fullest possible development of aU Individuals, mentally, 
morally, physically, and emotionally. 
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APPLNDIX C 

* ♦ 

dsT HAMPTON PUnLIC^S'CHOOLS - ,^ 

\ 

GUIDE FOR RCCORDING A MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE 

Principal . SchooL^ 

Date > ' ^^^^^^^^"^---^^ 

Management' Objoctivo * 




standards of Performance (Measurable crltf-ria includlnq involvement of oth 



4 
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Mrasuromonts to ho Appll<\(J 





Pnrformance Rating* 



To be completed In April - May 



APPliNDIX C ^ 
HAST HAMPTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Managomont Objective 



Principal (Sample) School lunior High School 

Date Tune 15, 1973 

C 

Management Oblcctlve 

By June of this school year, to ostabllsh a procndure for ovaluatlng and 
reporting science student progress based upon cognitive and at^itadlnal 
behavioral oBjectlves. 



Standards oi Porformanco 

The listings of objectives, both coqnitivc nnd nttltudlnnl, will be written by 
the teachers Involved and completed by January IS, 1974 . A report format and 
completed form for each grade level will be completf^d by March 1 , 1974. The 
reports will be sent home to the parents of each child as a mid-term report 
during the fourth quarter. A response sheet for parents will accompany the 
report. \ 

Ba^ed upon the returns of the parental responses and student responses , the 
report form will be finalized. 

.. . ■ —r ' *' 
" ^^^^^ 

Measurements to be Applied \ 

The degree of responses of a positive naturt^ from both parents and students as 
well as the attainments of the set deadlines will serve as a measure of the 
success of this objective . 
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APIMINDIX C: 



orrici: of thi; suPF:RiNTCNDr:NT 



Directive to: Principals 
From: 
Re: 



William F. Mullin. Suporintor^tmt 
Management by Objoctlvos 



Please arlsw(S-r the following questions in a concise and truthful 
way as we begin our planning for next year. 

Return to me by May 1st. 

1. What is your perception o( Mnnagemf^nt-by-Obiectives ? 



Based upon your nnswr^ to #1 , do you ascribe to 
Managemcnt-by-Objec^lves V 



What do you consider yji^ur role inlvT^nagement-by-Ob)ectives 
Process in East Hampton? . 
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